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SANTA FE TRAILWAYS says “thanks” to you who 
understand our present problems and are patient 
with our efforts to accomplish our part of this war- 
time transportation task. You who have so often in 
the past chosen the bus for your vacation tours, your 
holiday journeys and your week-end trips home 
know that now certain travel inconveniences, 


crowding, and even delays are likely to occur. But 








soon there'll be a day when the Santa Fe Trail and 
all other scenic highways will be thronged again 
with vacation travelers—in new and even more 
modern luxury liners! In order to help plan your next 
trip properly, may we suggest that you see your 
Santa Fe Trailways Bus agent as early as possible. 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


Chicago, Illinois +» Wichita, Kansas + Los Angeles, California 
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SALARY LOANS-*100-$200-$300 


How you can borrow on your earning ability 


—No security, 


no endorsers needed — Repay in convenient monthly instalments 


F YOU ever need extra cash to meet an 
| emergency, Household’s salary loan 
plan can help you. This plan provides 
an opportunity for the teacher with a 
steady position to borrow simply and 
privately. Welend merely on your prom- 
ise to repay. No security, no salary 
assignment, no endorser is required. We 
never question school authorities about 
your credit and you never have to ask 
friends or relatives to act as guarantors. 
If there is no Household office near you, 
the simple transaction may be com- 
pleted entirely by mail. 


Payments to fit your own income 


You may repay your loan in any num- 
ber of monthly instalments up to 
twelve. We have many payment plans 





LOCALLY MANAGED 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 


In 15 Illinois Cities 





in order to fit our service to the varying 
needs of borrowers. You are welcome to 
choose the payment plan that best fits 
your own situation. It is to your advan- 
tage to repay in as short a time as 
possible since the sooner you repay the 
less your loan costs. We charge only for 
the actual time you have the money. 


$50 loan repaid in three 
monthly payments costs $3.07 


Suppose you borrow $100 and repay in 
six monthly instalments of $18.48 each. 
You repay a total of $110.88. The cost 
of your loan is $10.88. The cost of a $50 
loan repaid in three monthly instal- 
ments of $17.69 each is only $3.07. 
Payments shown in the table include 
principal and interest. You pay nothing 
more. Charges are at Household’s 
rate of 3% per month on that part of 
a balance not exceeding $100 and 214% 


per month on that part of a balance in 
excess of $100. This is less thanthe maxi- 
mum authorized by the Illinois Small 
Loan Law on loans of more than $100. 
Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. Or 
send the coupon for full information 
about getting your loan by mail. 


Timely helps for consumers 


To help families stretch their dollars 
Household’s staff of home economists 
has published a series of practical book- 
lets on buying and budgeting. In the 
new wartime editions of these guides 
homemakers find many helpful sugges- 
tions for meeting today’s unusual shop- 
ping problems. Teachers are making 
extensive use of the material as study 
and reference texts. Ask or write for 
sample volumes in the Household 
Finance Library of Consumer Education. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 








CuIcAGO— 2nd FL, 
253 Conway Bidg., 
111W. Washington 
Ph. FRAnklin 1082 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat.Bk. Bldg. 
Phone 3-8871 


AURORA— Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bldg., Aurora 8445 


BLOOMINGTON—Sth 
Fl., Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Ph. 7165-0 


CHAMPAIGN—4th FL, 
Lincoln Bldg., 
Phone 5114 


DecaTtur—4th FI., 
Citizens Building, 
Phone 5277 


; Rar St. Louis—2nd 


338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East6738 


FreeportT—3rd FI., 
State Bank Bldg., 
Main 137 





a8 


GALEsBURG—3rd F1., 
Bank of Gales- 
burg Bldg., 

6226 Main 


Jourt—3rd Floor, 


RialtoTheater Bldg, 


Phone Joliet 6184 


Moumne— 4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., 
Moline 1464 


Pgoria—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


Rocxrorp—6th F1., 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
Phone 5765 


WAvUKEGAN—2ndF1., 
210 Washington 
St.,Wauk State 
Bank Building 
Ont. 7110 


$ Call ator phone the nearest Household office or 
* mail this coupon to nearest office, All negotia- 
i tions can be completed by mail. 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
2 6 8 10 12 
payments | payments | payments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 13.07 |$ 885 | $ 6.73 
50 26.15 17.69 13.46 | $ 9.24 | $ 7.13 | $ 5.87 | $ 5.03 
75 39.22 26.54 20.20 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 
100 52.29 35.38 26.93 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 65.30 44.18 33.63 23.08 17.81 14.66 12.56 
150 78.31 52.98 40.31 27.66 21.34 17.55 15.04 
200 104.32 70.53 53.66 36.78 28.36 23.31 19.96 
250 130.28 88.08 66.97 45.89 35.37 29.06 24.87 
300 156.23 | 105.62 80.29 55.00 42.36 34.80 29.76 


























WE GUARANTEE that these payments will repay loans in full, if payments are made 
on schedule, Total cost will be reduced if payments are made ahead of schedule. Pay 
ments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% 

r month on that part of a balance not exceeding CREA. , 
8100, and 244% as month on that part of a bal- 
ance in excess of $100 PRESIDENT, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
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PERSONAL LOANS—$20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 











FREE soox.er ann 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon whether 


Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “‘How a Teacher Can Get a 
Loan.”’ I understand this request places me under no obligation to 
negotiate a loan. 


1E9 


you wish an immediate loan incon csene deeded diadnesess beminesebebenenebersunesehet 

or not. You never know when 

this information will come BBD oc cccccccccccccccsccccccocccccccscccccocccocececcooescees 

in handy. If loan is wanted 

now, state amount desired. City 00800066600 66060600000600006000008 SO. 6 csansatennesesnaeass 
Amount I wish to borrow $......eeeeeeee+  cneceneensaence Months 
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The railroads are being called 
upon to do the biggest transpor- 
tation job in all history — twice 
as big as in the first World War — 


and still growing. 


You can help do this job. Rail- 
roads must have more workers 
— keen, alert people to do real, 
responsible, vital war work. 


When you take one of these jobs 
you will really be serving the 
armed forces. For the great bulk 
of everything the Army and Navy 
use moves by rail. 


You will be helping keep the 
food and fighting equipment 
flowing to the battle fronts. 


And there’s so much of that and 


WAR JOBS WITH ACTION 






other vital traffic to be carried 
that a loaded freight train must 
be started off on its run every 


four seconds. 


This takes people — people to 
maintain tracks and signals, to 
repair cars and engines, to man 
offices and stations, to operate 


yards. 


Every job has a direct bearing on 
winning the war. You work for 
quicker victory when you work 
for the railroads. 


Ask any railroad office or agent 
—any office of the Railroad 
Retirement Board — or 
the United States 
Employment 


Service. 


ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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"THANKS, B ritannica, 


for havine oiven us 


Br 7 annieca 
JUNIOR 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Educators are grateful for the help they and their students 
are receiving from Britannica Junior. Everything about it 
is designed by experts for the exclusive use of children of 
elementary and junior high school age . .. sentence structure, 
vocabulary, mental level, pictures. Britannica Junior is 
intentionally and completely for boys and girls. 











3600 main articles. 20,000 index entries. More than 50,000 
references. 5000 illustrations. Durable, washable binding. 
Less in cost than other juvenile encyclopaedias. Edited by 
the Editor-in-Chief of world-famous Encyclopaedia Britannica and his staff. 
Marvelous Atlas section in full color. More than 50 suggested units in the 
unique Study Guide Volume. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 


- ' 


pees oh 





* 20 separately printed Units of Study go with each 
set. They are keyed to the articles in Britannica : 
Junior and were created only after long study by a ‘ aD. 


experts in elementary school curriculum building. 





* 





THE READY REFERENCE VOLUME — BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


* Volume 1 of Britannica Junior is the ¢ A million-word, 832-page, profusely il- 
Ready Reference Volume, a one-book ency- lustrated, single-volume encyclopaedia of 
clopaedia in itself. It contains 20,000 short current events brought out each year by 
articles and 50,000 references to material Britannica with the aid of 500 expert 
in the other 11 volumes of the set. You contributors. With each set of Britannica 
will find what you want and you'll find it Junior goes a sheet of 10 price-discount 
quickly, An innovation in children’s ref- Year Book purchase coupons good for the 
erence books and exceedingly popular with next 10 years. A must in all schools and 
young students. libraries. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS OF THE ABOVE COMBINATION OFFER, WRITE 


Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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DeVRY 16mm 
Sound-on-Film 
Projector 


Out of the laboratory of wartime neces- 
sity and the relentless proving ground of 
war—is emerging a NEW, postwar 
DeVRY—a DeVRY worth waiting for. 
On V-Day, DEVRY will be ready with 
finer, sturdier, lighter, and reasonably 
priced motion picture equipment and 
associated electronic products de- 
signed, engineered, and built to war- 
born perfection . . . “the World’s Most 
Complete Line of Motion Picture Equip- 
ment.” DEVRY CORPORATION, 


1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


New York « CHICAGO «+ Ho 








To the company whose founder gave the world the idea of 
portable motion picture projection—an idea that has contributed 





so much to the training and cheering of our men and women 


on the fighting fronts 
consecutive Army-Navy “E 
manufacture of motion picture sound equipment. 


is awarded another top honor—a third 
> pennant for production excellence in the 


To DEVRY work- 


ers—it is reassuring that each shipment of cameras, projectors, 
and electronic gunnery trainers built by them helps to hasten 
the dawn of a NEW and SECURE Tomorrow! 












THIS TEACHING AID OF TOMORROW 
IS AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS TODAY! 


112-Page 
Teacher’s Manual 


FILMSETS value and utility is in- 
creased many-fold by 112-page Teach- 
ers Manual with 672 carefully selected 
illustrations from the films. Each 
2-page spread is a lesson outline—a 
quick, convenient supplement to aid 
teacher's introduction and review of 
textbook or lesson mengoe. 
To FILMSETS purchasers is available 
an attractive metal self-humidifying 
film cabinet, each drawer built to 
house and preserve 12 films. 
In building FILMSETS three re- 
quirements were made of every 
scene acce pied; (1) accuracy and 
authority, (2) photographic quality, 
(3) correlation with lesson theme. 


* * * 


YOUR CLASSROOM 
FILM 
SOURCE 


Write for the new 
1944 DeVRY Film 
Book of Class- 
room Teaching 
and Hollywood 
= Entertain- 

ment _ films. 


It's FREE! 










FILMSETS is affiliated with DEVRY Corporation _f 


Tella 


aa Hye PICTURE 
SSROOM 


@ FILMSETS are the only direct classroom teaching films 
planned, photographed and captioned to teach Geography 
and Social studies to a particular age group—with meticu- 
lous attention to accuracy and authenticity of subject 
matter and without padded sequences for photographic 
effect. FILMSETS are 200-foot, 16mm silent films eover- 
ing 22 subjects in Economic (food, shelter, clothing) and 
26 subjects in Regional Geography. Write today for de- 
tails about FILMSETS that took five years to produce 
at a cost of $100,000—and that are immediately available 
at the surprisingly low cost of $12.00 per reel. Buy as 
many reels as you wish. 


FREE PREVIEW will convince you. Your name and address 


on your schooi letterhead brings you two 
FILMSETS and lesson manual. Use these for 10 days. No obligatien to buy 


FILMSETS were planned, produced and captioned by 
educators who know the teacher’s problem and the student's 
need. They are particularly applicable to today’s Global 
teaching problems—important both to introduction and 
review of lesson subjects. The time to use them is now! 
Write today for FREE PREVIEW. FILMSETS, INC., 
1956 North Seminary Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois, 
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Spring Roll Call 


OF WESTINGH®9USE SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 





This year, we awarded more than 50 college 
and university scholarships to young men and 
women in various fields of activity. 


These scholarships fell into five groups: 


1. WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. These 
were awarded to winners in the nation-wide Science 
Talent Search, which, conducted by Science Clubs of 
America, is designed to discover brilliant scientific 
minds in the making. Two scholarships were for 
$2400, eight for $400, three for $200, and twenty-five 
for $100. 


2. GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE ENGINEERING SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Ten scholarships were awarded, leading to an 
engineering degree at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Normally these cover five years, but because of the 
urgent need for engineers, this year’s winners will take 
the accelerated course at Carnegie Tech, receiving 
their degrees in three years. Present value of these 


scholarships is $1850. 


3. WESTINGHOUSE WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Four engineering scholarships of $2000 each, were 
awarded to sons of Westinghouse employes, on the basis 
of competitive examinations. 


4. WESTINGHOUSE-WORCESTER SCHOLARSHIP. One 
ggineering scholarship valued at $400 a year, at 
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Worcester Polytechnic Institute, was awarded. This 
covers undergraduate work in any field of engineering. 


5. WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 4-H CLUB 
MEMBERS. These were awarded to the six National 
Winners in the annual 4-H Club Rural Electrification 
Contest and are for $200 each. They are open to both 
boys and girls. 


These Scholarships are a regular part of 
our educational program, established for the 
purpose of furthering scientific knowledge. 


For full information on Westinghouse 
Scholarships, write for Scholarship Booklet 
ST-54. School Service, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., P.O. Box 1017, 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


TUNE IN John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 2:30 
EWT, NBC. “Top of the Evening,’’ Mon. Wed. Fri. 
10:15 p.m., EWT, Blue Network 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
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Health and Physical Education 


The Curriculum in Health and Physical 
Education, by Leslie W. Irwin. C. V. 
Mosby Company, 3525 Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Missouri. Cloth. 391 pages. Price, 
$3.50. 

This book seeks to bring a degree of 
certainty to a subject in which a great deal 
of uncertainty prevails. This uncertainty 
the author explains as a product of the 
wide range of activities which may be in- 
cluded in the health and physical educa- 
tion curriculum and the close relationship 
of available space, facilities, equipment, and 
assistance to the inclusion and conduct of 
desirable activities in the program. These 
factors make it necessary to determine the 
curriculum almost on an individual school 
basis. 

The important problems in curriculum 
construction and in the conduct of activities 
are examined. The curriculum presented for 
the primary, elementary, junior-high-school 
and high-school levels is that evolved dur- 
ing twelve years of experimentation with 
activities in the laboratory school of the 
University of Chicago, of which the author 
is the director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. 


Education 


Introduction to Exceptional Children, by 
Harry J. Baker. The Macmillan Company, 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 496 pages. Price, $3.50. 

This introductory course is designed to 
give an over-all view of the entire field for 
teachers-in-training who expect to special- 
ize in some field of exceptional children, as 
well as for teachers of regular classes who 
will need to recognize potential candidates 
for various types of special classes and to 
understand what programs such classes of- 
fer for exceptional children. The author has 
performed a much needed service in exam- 
ining, bringing together, and condensing 
the main facts of the abundant literature of 
the subject. 

Encyclopedia of 
Harry N. Rivlin, editor, and Herbert 
Schueler, associate editor. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New 
York. Cloth. 902 pages. 

This volume is designed to provide clear 
and concise explanations of the basic terms, 
ideas, and movements of modern education. 
The master list of items treated reflects a 
consensus of opinion of members of the 
editors’ advisory board and of other edu- 
cators representing specialized fields. 


Modern Education, 
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TEXTBOOK 


PUBLICATIONS 


The article on School Finance was writ- 
ten by Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, of Illinois 
State Normal University, with Professor 
Arnold E. Joyal, of the University of 
Maryland. Other Illinois contributors were: 
Harold Spears, principal of Deerfield- 
Shields Township High School; Frances L. 
Swain, director of Household Arts, Chi- 
cago, and Harry C. McKown, editor, 
School Activities Magazine, Gilson. 


Aeronautics 

The Airplane Power Plant, by Arthur S. 
Otis and O. Wentworth Huckel. World 
Book Company, 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago 16. Cloth. Illustrated. 188 pages. 

This pre-flight aeronautics text presents 
the power plant of the airplane in simple, 
readily understood text and many diagrams 
and photographs. 


Arithmetic 

Arithmetic Refresher for High Schools, 
by Virgil S. Mallory. Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Company, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago. 
Paper. 63 pages. 

This course designed to meet needs for 
special work in arithmetic made apparent 
by the emergency contains diagnostic tests 
keyed to explanations and remedial prac- 
tice, and time tests. 

Growing Up with Arithmetic: Book 5, 
by Rose Weber and Ruth Weber. McCor- 
mick-Mathers Publishing Company, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. Paper. Illustrated. 144 pages. 
Price, $0.40. 

Here is a combined text and workbook 
that presents general skills one step at a 
time and affords an abundance of practice. 
New arithmetical processes are introduced 
in social situations familiar to the pupils. 


Arts and Crafts 

Free-Hand Paper Cutting, by Cornelia 
Carter. McKnight and McKnight, 109-111 
West Market Street, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Paper. Illustrated. 84 pages. Price, $1.00. 

The purpose of this book is to provide 
working diagrams and directions for the 
free-hand cutting of letters. 


Miscellaneous 

If and And, by W. P. King. The Hobson 
Press, Cynthiana, Kentucky. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 86 pages. Price, $1.25, less 20 per- 
cent to teachers and schools. 

This is a book of blank verse that 
originally was run editorially in Kentucky 
Schools by the author, who is the executive 
secretary of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
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ciation. With the exception of the first 
poem, “What Is Kentucky,” all are ad- 
dressed to teachers. The ideas are upli ting, 
and the rhythms smooth and pleasing 


Reading 
Walt Disney's Bambi, adapted from Felix 
Salten, retold by Idella Purnell, and illys- 
trated in color by the Walt Disney Studio, 
Cloth. 102 pages. Price, $0.88. For younger 


readers. 


Current Publications 


Nutrition 


Making School Lunches Educational, 
Nutrition Education Series, Pamphlet 
No. 2, Federal Security Agency, U. S. 


Office of Education. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. (¢ 
Paper.. Illustrated. 27 pages. Price, 

Eat Right to Work and Win, contrib- 
uted by Swift and Company to America’s 
All-Out War Effort through the National 
Nutrition Program. Swift and Company, 
Department E, Chicago 9. Paper 
trated. 14 pages. Free. 

Food, A World Problem, Film Discus- 
sion Guide, by Frank Ernest Hill. Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, Inc., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Paper 
49 pages. Price, $0.50. 

Prepared with special reference to the 
Film, “World of Plenty,” a British Min- 
istry of Information film. 


I}lus- 


Guidance 

Service in the Armed Forces, Victory 
Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 6, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 90 
pages. Price, $0.20. 

The Communication Arts and the High 
School Victory Corps, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education. U. $ 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Paper. 77 pages. Price, $0.25 

Meeting Children’s Emotional Disor 
ders at School, School Children and the 
War Series, Leaflet No. 6, Federal Secur 
ity Agency, U. S. Office of Education. U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Paper. 16 pages. Price, $0.05 

Twelfth Annual Conference on Delin 
quency Prevention, 1943, sponsored by the 
Division for Delinquency Prevention in 
co-operation with the Big Brothers and 
Sisters Association of Illinois. Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, State of Illinois, 
Springfield. Paper. 302 pages. Includes a 
verbatim report of panel discussions on 
various problems of youth in wartime and 
a challenge to youth serving agencies 


Education and the War 
Elementary Education and the Il ar 
Bibliography, Revised March, 1944. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. Paper. 15 
pages. Mimeographed. 


Commencement Manual 
Second Wartime Commencement Man- 
ual. National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 

D. C. Paper. 70 pages. Price, $0.50. 
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Dr. Glenn Archer was 
a member of the confer- 
ence staff that appeared 
before ten regional 
I.E.A. workers confer- 
ences during April. For- 
merly public relations 
director of the Kansas 
State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Dr. Archer is now 
associate in the Legis- 
lative Division of the 


N.E.A. 





The dinners which featured 
most meetings proved enjoy- 
able interludes to the after- 
noon and evening business 
sessions. 


The conferences were well 
planned and well attended, 
and as the photograph below 
testifies, they were enjoyed. 
In his “Letter to an Old 
Crony” on page 271 of this is- 
sue, Mr. Pearson summarizes 
the presentations of the sev- 
eral speakers. 
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Consumer Co-operation 


Comes 


By C. J. MecLANAHAN 


().. hundred years ago a small 
group of people in Rochdale, Eng- 
land, banded together to organize the 
first consumer co-operative. Since 
that time this movement has spread 
to thirty-nine countries and has built 
up a membership of over 100 million 
families. 

In the United States alone, two 
and one-half million families are 
participating in consumer co-opera- 
tive enterprises. Four hundred 
eighty-five thousand are providing 
themselves with food in 3100 stores ; 
480,000 with petroleum products 
through 1500 service stations; 700,- 
000 have electricity from 700 rural 
electric co-operatives ; nearly 3 mil- 
lion have set up 9500 credit unions to 
serve their financial needs; 110,000 
students operate 380 “campus co- 
ops” for room and board; thousands 
of additional people are benefiting 
from medical, hospital, insurance, 
telephone, burial and other services 
provided through co-operative chan- 
nels. 

Recently, regional organizations 
formed by these co-operators have 
been moving into the manufacturing 
field. Thirty units were added in 
1943 to bring the total to 15 feed 
mills, 13 fertilizer plants, 10 petro- 
leum refineries, 4 sawmills, 4 can- 
neries and 66 other factories. Plans 
are now being formulated for a 
world-wide co-operative trading and 
manufacturing agency to go into ac- 
tion at war’s end. 

Through the press, in magazines 
and over the radio, more millions of 
Americans will hear about this move- 
ment during its Centennial year. 
Thousands of young people will 
learn about it in school, where in- 
formation and actual experience in 
co-operative organization are in- 
creasingly being emphasized. 

Of its place in the curriculum, 
Carleton Washburne has said : 
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Of Age 
What 


Through the extension of consumer co- 
operatives—which are, of course, very 
easy to establish in a school—our schools 
can give an education far more realistic 
than in the past. They can apply education 
in the community. They can lay the 
groundwork for economic democracy. 


How Shall We Judge? 

What is a fair evaluation of this 
rapidly growing movement? What 
can we expect it to contribute in the 
years to come? Such evaluation de- 
pends on a clear understanding of its 
nature and purpose. The story behind 
consumer co-operation is simple. 

A co-operative comes into being 
when any group of people—farmers, 
laborers, white collar workers, 
housewives, professionals, consumers 
—unite to supply themselves with 
gouds and services they need. They 
believe it to be to their advantage 
to own and control the 
processes that serve them rather than 
to have these owned by those who 
operate them for profit. 

The principles on which every true 
co-operative is based are those 
charted by the group of weavers 
who started the first co-operative at 
Rochdale in 1844. These principles, 
or methods, were not suddenly “dis- 
covered” by the Rochdale “Pioneers” 
but were the result of long inquiry 
and attention to earlier attempts that 
had been made to solve economic 
problems thrown up by the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 

Like many others, these Rochdale 
workers felt heavily the exploitation 
and maltreatment of the 1840's. Mill 
owners and factory operators were 
interested in the highest possible re- 
turns. Wages were low, hours long, 
and poor working conditions the 
rule. Strikes and political action had 
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failed to improve their status. They 
concluded that if they were ever to 
improve their lot, they must them- 
selves become the owners of the fac- 
tories where they worked. 

Since they could not with their 
“tuppance” acquire such ownership 
directly, their scheme was first to 
join and buy their food co-opera- 
tively. With the savings, they could 
then join with other co-operative 
groups and go on to set up their 
own factories—control them them- 
selves. Then they would put an end 
to exploitation. 

Each principle laid down for their 
co-operative had a specific purpose. 
In order to give the same advantage 
to all, membership was open to 
everyone on an equal basis; in order 
that there be genuine equality, each 
member had only one vote regardless 
of investment; in order that there 
be no profit or gain accruing to one 
from the labor or enterprise of an- 
other, all amount above cost—except 
a limited interest on capital invest- 
ment—was returned to the members 
in proportion to their purchases. 
There were other rules for guidance, 
but these constitute the fundamental 
ideas that distinguish co-operatives 
from all other types of business. 


What Are the Results? 


In the subsequent growth and de- 
velopment of co-operatives, what has 
been their appeal? Immediate advan- 
tages are obvious. Quality, truthful 
advertising, grade labeling, lower 
costs and the fact that ‘co-operatives 
are a protection against monopoly 
prices and practices of private in- 
dustry” are all reasons that ranked 
high in a survey made by Sales Man- 
agement magazine to find out what 
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attracts members to co-operative 
stores. Such features follow natu- 
rally in a business where the people 
who use it own and democratically 
control its policies. 

These immediate advantages, how- 
ever, are all values that can be 
matched by other types of business. 
In the long run, widespread adoption 
and use of the co-operative method 
will depend on whether it makes a 
truly basic contribution to economic 
and social life. We can only pass 
judgment here by a close examina- 
tion of the co-operative principles 
themselves. 

Open membership makes it pos- 
sible for every consumer to become 
an owner and share in the control 
of the economic enterprises that 
serve him. If any person feels that 
a redress of grievance for society's 
ills must come through a wider dis- 
tribution of ownership, then here is 
a method of acquiring it. By opening 
the door to every consumer, the way 
is clear for all races, creeds and 
groups to unite in the same economic 
undertaking. 

In the Summer Field Housing 
Development at Minneapolis there 
is a co-operative made up of ap- 


proximately an equal number of 
whites and negroes. The manager 
is a negro. At Beloit, Wisconsin, 


there is a negro clerk in a store that 
has a predominant white member- 
ship but a growing support from 
negroes of the city. 

With one vote per person, democ- 
racy is introduced into the conduct 
of economic affairs. The person is 
recognized above money, prestige, 
or position. All are urged to partici- 
pate and can do so on an equal basis. 
Each person feels that his is a voice 
equal to any other in determining 
the economic affairs that directly af- 
fect him. The return of a justifiable 
self-esteem is plainly evident. At a 
meeting of the North Shore Co-op- 
erative in Evanston, Illinois, the 
voice of a laundry truck driver is 
as clearly heard as that of a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at North- 
western. 

The co-operative, by returning all 
above cost to the member-purchaser 
rather than to the stockholder intro- 
duces an entirely new idea into the 
economic system. The change is from 
a price and profit system to a service 
and cost system. Purchasing power 
is widely distributed. Sharp dips of 

(Continued on page 286) 
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Littl Things 


When taxes for the support of education are translated into 


business and work opportunities, they cease to be an assess- 


ment and become an investment upon which dividends in 


dollars and cents are returned to taxpayers. 


By L. E. PARMENTER 


7 child is a problem. Perhaps 
one reason that the teaching profession 
is the poorest paid of all the profes- 
sions is that their problems are little 
ones. Yet, it is the little things that go 
to make up the big things of life. Some 
problems are so small that in them- 
selves they amount to nothing yet 
when added to make up the whole they 
become the great factors of life. 

“Nothing” once turned into a real 
loss to me. It was in a bid prepared 
for school equipment. The “noth- 
ing” was a zero left off of the end 
of a number. The correct amount 
was $1000. In copying, the last zero 
was omitted, making it $100. “Noth- 
ing’ turned into a loss of $900. If 
that had been merely an example in 
arithmetic, the mistake would have 
been merely one of carelessness, and 
the wrong answer would have been 
long since forgotten, but the loss of 
that $900 will never be erased from 
my memory. The little things of 
school experience may make or 
break a life. 


Conditions We Face 


Most school systems are operating 
on inadequate budgets and insuffi- 
cient funds to fulfill their possibili- 
ties. Many schools are attempting to 
educate in this Air Age with “horse 
and buggy” equipment or at most 
with “Model T” equipment. 

The salary scale for teachers is 
so low that it does not always at- 
tract the mental upper half of col- 
lege graduates. The salary scale is 
not commensurate with the profes- 
sional training which the job de- 
mands. 

The cost of education is always 
a big figure in any city’s or village’s 
budget. It, therefore, becomes the 
object of attack by taxpayers. There 
are groups organized to oppose taxes, 
especially school taxes. Five times 
as much money is spent on liquor 
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in the United States as is spent on 
education. The cost of crime and 
delinquency far exceeds the cost of 
education, which would alleviate most 
of the crime. 


The Solution 


To correct all this is such a little 
thing. A few mills added to the 
school tax rate would alleviate much 
of the trouble. What does this mean 
to the individual taxpayer? Is it a 
little thing or a big thing? As are all 
school problems, while they are in 
school they are little things but trans- 
late them into life and they become 
big things. 

The amount of extra taxes which 
an individual pays amounts to a lit- 
tle thing but translated into business 
and work opportunities it becomes a 
big thing. Taxes so viewed cease to be 
an assessment and become an invest- 
ment upon which are realized big divi- 
dends in dollars and cents returned 
to the individual pocket of the tax- 
payer. For every dime invested there 
is a dollar returned. 

As the level of education of a 
community is raised, the earning 
power of the members of that com- 
munity becomes greater. The yearn- 
ing power is also lifted as a result of 
artistic and cultural desires builded 
in the schools. Hence, the spending 
power is increased. What does that 
mean to the merchant on the street? 
It means more business and better 
business. No longer will he deal in 
cheap, unprofitable merchandise; he 
will sell quality goods, thus making 
more money and giving greater sat- 
isfaction and service to his custom- 
ers. As his business increases, he 
buys more from the manufacturers, 
increasing their business and profits, 
thus furnishing more and better jobs 
to the employees at both the manu- 
facturing and distributing levels. 

(Continued on page 284) 
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Educating the Teacher 


By ROSE E. PARKER 


). September 27, 1943, the Illinois 
State Teachers College Board desig- 
nated Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity at Normal as the state teacher- 
education institution to prepare 
teachers for exceptional children. 
By this action the Teachers Col- 
lege Board joined other state agen- 
cies in a broad program for the care 
and education of exceptional chil- 
dren, a program provided co-opera- 
tively by the State departments of 
Public Welfare and Public Instruc- 
tion, the Division of Services for 
Crippled Children, and the Commis- 
sion for Handicapped Children. 


The State Program 

For many years the State has pro- 
vided funds to school districts to help 
meet the excess cost of educating the 
blind, partially-sighted, deaf, hard- 
of-hearing, and crippled children. 

The 1943 State Legislature ex- 
tended this support to include all 
physically handicapped children, 
those mentally sub-normal but edu- 
cable, and those who are incorrigible 
or delinquent. Children who suffer 
speech disabilities due to physical 
also benefit from the 1943 
legislative action. 

Payments range from $100 per 
pupil per year for the educable but 
mentally handicapped child to $300 
for certain types of physically handi- 
capped children. 

To insure the wise expenditure of 
these funds the Division of Services 
for Crippled Children approves the 
medical eligibility of each case, and 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction approves the educational 
program to be given. 

Special instruction and specially 
prepared teachers are needed by 
many handicapped children. When 
children deviate so markedly from 
the usual that they cannot benefit 
from the usual classroom activities, 
special educational opportunity in 


causes 
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Of Exceptional Children 


Four complete curricula now offered by new 


Division at Illinois State Normal University 


full-time or part-time classrooms 
should be provided for them. 

Such special rooms are needed 
particularly by children who deviate 
markedly from the usual in hearing, 
in vision, and in mental ability. Chil- 
dren who are seriously maladjusted 
socially, children whose speech is 
faulty also need special help and 
guidance, though not always in a 
full-time special class. 

Whether the special teacher works 
with children on a part-time sched- 
ule, or in a full-time classroom, there 
are demands made upon her beyond 
those usual to the teacher. In estab- 
lishing the Division of Special Edu- 
cation at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity the Teachers College Board 
recognized the need for this special 
preparation. 

In the time since that action was 
taken the organization of the new 
division at Normal has gone forward 
rapidly. Four complete curricula, 
each offering four years of college 
work leading to the Bachelor’s De- 
gree of Science in Education and one 
year of graduate work leading to the 
Master’s Degree of Science in Edu- 
cation with a major in Special Edu- 
cation are now available. 


Four Specialized Curricula 


These curricula are for teachers 
preparing to work with children who 
are socially maladjusted, mentally 
sub-normal, partially-sighted, or in 
need of speech correction. When the 
program in special education is full) 
developed, there will be equally com- 
plete curricula for the preparation of 
teachers of crippled, deaf, hard-of- 
hearing, blind and otherwise physi- 
cally handicapped children, and of 
mentally gifted children. Some 
courses in these curricula are now 
ready; others await the removal of 
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war restrictions on the purchase of 
necessary equipment and materials 

Because the special preparation 
needed for work with exceptional 
children varies with the type of child 
to be taught, each curriculum differs 
from the others in certain important 
features. The teacher of speech cor- 
rection will need some skills, for ex- 
ample, that are not needed by the 
teacher of mentally retarded chil- 
dren. Space will not permit a de 
tailed analysis of each curriculum. 
There is, however, some preparation 
commonly needed by all special 
teachers. This has a place in each 
curriculum, 


Needs Common to All 

In the first place, a special teacher 
needs a rich fund of general informa 
tion, an understanding of contem 
porary life and problems, and keen 
appreciation of beauty wherever it is 
found. This broad academic back- 
ground is provided in the two years 
of freshman and sophomore college 
work, and is supplemented through 
out the junior and senior years, 

There is needed, secondly, the gen- 
eral professional study which en 
ables a teacher to understand the 
problems, needs, and abilities’ of chil- 
dren of many age levels. All teachers 
must be skilled in the techniques of 
the classroom. 

The special teacher must be pre 
pared to meet these demands and to 
go beyond them in her understanding 
of conditions that make children ex. 
ceptional. She must be ready with 
measures to modify and adapt usual 
school procedures in ways to min- 
imize the handicap, where it exists, 
and to utilize each child’s maximum 
ability. 

Such preparation requires an un- 
derstanding of the psychology of ex- 
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ceptional children. How do the social 
attitudes of mentally sub-normal 
children and mentally gifted children 
differ from those of usual children? 
What creative work can be enjoyed 
by atypical children? How does the 
deaf child differ from the hard-of- 
hearing in the acquisition of lan- 
guage? Why does emotional strain 
induce speech difficulties? These are 
illustrations of the countless ques- 
tions that must be answered in work- 
ing effectively with unusual children. 

The mental health of her pupils is 
a matter of first concern to any 
teacher but it presents a more com- 
plicated problem to the special 
teacher. A handicapped child must 
learn to live with his disability in an 
emotionally wholesome way. To ac- 
cept life-long crippling or accidental 
loss of vision, may be extremely diffi- 
cult, calling for the most serious and 
understanding guidance. The socially 
maladjusted child has an equally dif-. 
ficult problem. 

Frustration, failure, and unhappi- 
ness threaten the exceptional child 
far more seriously than they do the 
usual child. Often the teacher is the 
one who must take the initiative in 
preventing them, or if it is too late 
for prevention, to deal with them 
with utmost wisdom. 

When parents are ignorant of the 
elementary rules of mental hygiene, 
the teacher may be the only one who 
can offer guidance to the child, and 
perhaps even to his parents, toward 
emotional stability and wholesome 
attitudes. Mental hygiene is a most 
essential area of preparation for spe- 
cial teaching. 

The special teacher encounters in 
her pupils many conditions which 
cause unusual and serious reading 
difficulties. The usual preparation in 
reading method, excellent though it 
may be, is inadequate in the diag- 
nosis and teaching of such cases as 
are found, for example, with spastic 
and aphasic conditions, Educational 
research is providing more and more 
information in this new and highly 
technical field of reading, so essen- 
tial to the special teacher. 

The procedures used in the class- 
room by the special teacher—the 
diagnosis of reading difficulty, the 
understanding of emotional behav- 
iors, the measures employed to de- 
velop motor co-ordination—all these 
pre-suppose some knowledge of the 
nervous system, the endocrines, the 

(Continued on page 285) 
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The Technical 


Institute 


A new type of institution 
may be needed for the 
postwar era 


-_ they are coming back to the 
community—the vanguard of some 
700 boys who attended our Blooming- 
ton High School and who have been 
in the armed services. What prob- 
lems of readjustment face them and 
the great numbers of other Illinois 
young people as they return to their 
communities? Problems of readjust- 
ment face also those serving their 
country in the war industries, who 
will be compelled to undertake a dif- 
ferent kind of work when the indus- 
tries start reconverting to peacetime 
production. Everywhere this problem 
of educational and vocational rehabili- 
tation is cause for concern. 

What are the possibilities of a rela- 
tively new kind of school organization 
which might aid these returning vet- 
erans and converted war workers, as 
well as the large number of high- 
school graduates from each class who 
are not equipped to go on to college? 


Need for New Kind 
of Organization 

Assurances are heard that men in 
the armed forces upon being mustered 
out will have the opportunity of at- 
tending institutions of higher learning 
for a considerable period of time. 
However, very many of these men 
have not finished high school or even 
the grade school. There is evidence 
that as never before they see the value 
of education, but what provision is 
there for going on with schooling in- 
terrupted at a lower level ? 

Some special type of school organi- 
zation is needed for those who will 
not care to go back into the regular 
classrooms with relatively young pu- 
pils. Furthermore, the methods and 
materials used in the present class- 
rooms will not “fill the bill” for these 
people. The kind of organization 
needed would allow completion of 
elementary work and _ high-school 
work and conceivably might allow 
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By PAUL GOSSARD 


high-school graduates not interested 
or equipped to go on to college to 
take training suited to their abilities 
and needs. 

That there are many of this last 
group is evidenced in our community, 
where we have the advantages of two 
universities. Even with these advan- 
tages at our door only 40 percent of 
the high-school graduates are going 
on to college, and of the persons who 
enter high school only about 20 per- 
cent go to college. 

How much pressure there will be 
for a speedy demobilization remains 
to be seen. Under any circumstances 
it is likely that even with Federal 
works programs there will be a period 
of dislocation as industry converts to 
peacetime production. During this 
period of readjustment the type of 
organization being discussed would 
have certain emergency values in ad- 
dition to its more permanent values. 

Such an organization would not be 
a high school, a junior college, a trade 
school, nor an evening school, al- 
though related to all of them. It might 
be considered a modified type of jun- 
ior college which also would give op- 
portunities to the older non-high 
school graduate. For convenience we 
might call it a “technical institute.” 


Precedent in Neighboring State 


At the present time Purdue Univer- 
sity is using this term “technical in- 
stitute” for off-campus schools being 
conducted in the larger population 
centers of Indiana.’ 

The university states that these in- 
stitutes are designed to do work that 
neither the high school nor the college 
has done. The purpose is to give in- 
tensely practical knowledge of the 
basic sciences applied in industry. 
Three years of training are provided. 
The courses have been worked out 
with the aid of industrial leaders to 
give a superior and specialized type of 
training to prepare to meet the spe- 
cific technical needs of the industries 
of that state. 


'Purdue News Issue No. 5, Vol. 12 (July, 1943). 
(Continued on page 287) 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


Legislative Needs 
O/ Wnois heals 


By RUSSELL MALAN 


Changing conditions and complexities of planning for 
the postwar years are creating new problems which 
demand the attention of citizens and legislators alike. 


| tT the conclusion of each biennial 
session of the State Legislature, 
those interested in public education 
in Illinois examine the record to 
learn what needs have been met, in 
full or in part, by changes in the 
School Law, and to evaluate remain- 
ing problems in terms of possible 
legislative action in the future. Re- 
gardless of the degree of legislative 
action, the changing demands made 
upon public education create new 
problems and intensify the need for 
solutions of the old. 

If the schools are to keep pace 
with the training of future genera- 
tions of citizens in this crucial period 
in our national history, members of 
the profession, patrons of the schools, 
and members of our legislative 
bodies must be informed on the prob- 
lems, sensitive to the needs, and 
united in the effort to plan and act 
along specific lines indicated by acute 
and continuing situations in respect 
to the schools. 

The advent of the modern tech- 
nological age, the corresponding so- 
cial and economic displacements, and 
the shock of our precipitation into a 
global war increased the magnitude 
of the tasks and the tempo of the 
program of the public schools. The 
Sixty-third General Assembly, alert 
to the resulting problems and needs 
of the schools, enacted into law a 
greater number of educational bills 
than had been customary in previous 
biennial sessions. 

In spite of the excellent legis- 
lative record established in the early 
months of 1943, rapidly changing 
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conditions and the complexities of 
planning in the schools for the post- 
war years are rolling up new prob- 
lems which will demand the keenest 
interest of all citizens, and the high- 
est degree of attention by members 
of the next General Assembly. 

If public education is to keep pace 
with the accelerated development of 
national life, and meet situations as 
they evolve, much thought must be 
given to the needs before the days 
of legislative decision. The Illinois 
Education Association—through the 
work of its committees, its depart- 
ments, and ultimately its membership 
—is striving to direct, fairly and 
without bias, along critical lines and 
in analytical fashion, the thinking of 
the people of the state of Illinois, to 
the end that Illinois’ schools will be 
able to contribute capable and well- 
trained youth as citizens in the Amer- 
ican democracy. 

In order to determine what fields 
of interest were commanding the 
thoughts of educational leaders, the 
I.E.A. Research Department in Oc- 
tober, 1943 sent out to these leaders 
a check list of sixty topics headed, 
“Planning Projects in Education.” 

With the tabulation of all replies 
the frequency of mention was the 
basis to determine the ten most im- 
portant topics.eAn accounting on the 
groups contacted, the selections, and 
the significance of the selections in 
terms of current problems was re- 
ported in the I.E.A. publication, IL1- 
NoIs EpucaTion, December, 1943, 





1Lester R. Grimm, “Selection of Planning 
Projects,’ Illinois Education, Vol. XXXII (De- 
cember, 1943), p. 105. 
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and in a pamphlet released by the 
1.E.A. Research Department for gen- 
eral study.?. 

Though it cannot be said that leg- 
islative action on the part of the 
General Assembly of the state of 
Illinois could aid in the direct ac- 
complishment of some of the proj- 
ects, all are dependent upon the ful- 
fillment of one or more of the legis- 
lative needs to be discussed briefly 
below. 

Concurrently with the work of the 
Research Department, the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association launched a program 
of study to determine what bills 
should be presented to the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature in order to 
meet the needs of public education 
in the State. 

The complete committee was di- 
vided into four subcommittees to 
study the topics which would come 
within the scope of these main topics : 
(1) School Program Extension and 
Higher Education, (2) Taxation, 
School Finance, and Federal Rela- 
tions, (3) School Reorganization, 
School Code and Administration, 
(4) Teacher and Pupil Welfare Leg- 
islative Proposals. 

To each subcommittee was as- 
signed a member of the I.E.A. head- 
quarters staff, and to the Department 
of Research was delegated the overall 
task of supervision of studies, co-ordi- 
nation of activities, and interpretation 
of findings. 

From these sources—the question- 
naire on planning projects, and the 
work of the legislative study groups 

the problems offered for consid- 
eration in the subsequent paragraphs 
are those indicated as most impor- 
tant ‘in terms of legislative needs. 


Reorganization 

Illinois faces continuing and de- 
veloping problems in school district 
organization, arising from a number 
of sources. Decreasing enrollments, 
mounting per capita costs in the 
smaller schools, increasing disparity 
in the ability of local districts to 
finance schools, financial difficulties 
in “unit” districts, and duplication 
of efforts and services in “dual” dis- 
tricts—all are factors which limit 





2 Illinois Education Association, Selected Plan- 
ning Projects, Research Department, Springfield, 
Illinois, (December, 1943). Available upon re- 
quest. 


(Continued on page 278) 
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Health Examinations 
of Teachers 


A report of a subcommittee of 
the Teacher Welfare Committee 


ECTION 115 of the School Law 
authorizes any school board ‘“Twen- 
ty-fourth—To require teachers in 
their employ to furnish from time 
to time evidence of physical fit- 
ness ....” Several school districts 
under such legal provision now re- 
quire teachers to be examined to de- 
termine the condition of their health 
and their fitness for teaching. 

As a guide to teachers and school 
boards the following are the recom- 
mendations of the Teacher Welfare 
Committee of the Illinois Education 
Association : 

1. Where school boards require exam- 
inations to determine the physical fitness 
of teachers, it is recommended that the 
form of examination blank be similar to 
that used by the Illinois State Examining 


HEALTH EXAMINATION BLANK—PART I 


Board in connection with the initial cer- 
tification of teachers. It is unnecessary to 
have a blank that is more detailed and 
complex because fitness for teaching does 
not mean ability to pass an army examina- 
tion or an examination for preferred risk 
insurance. 

A summary certificate only to indicate 
physical fitness or the lack thereof should 
be filed with the school board. The ac- 
companying forms prepared by the I.E.A. 
office are recommended. 

2. Attention must be called to the fact 
that the law specifically authorizes exam- 
ination to determine physical fitness and 
not mental fitness. 

3. The health examination should be of 
such character as can be performed by vis- 
itation to one physician who is licensed to 
practice general medicine. 

4. After teachers have entered upon 
service in any school district, it is recom- 
mended that the school board should bear 


the expense of any required medical ex- 
amination. 


5. The school board, in instances where 
it elects to exercise such prerogative, 
should designate a list of physicians lj- 
censed to practice general medicine, rather 
than a single physician. Selection of one 
from this list then should be left with the 
teacher. 

6. For carrying on the health examina- 
tion required to determine physical fitness 
for teaching, a teacher should have the al- 
ternative, at his own expense, of selecting 
any physician licensed to practice medi- 
cine in the state of Illinois. This is the 
apparent intention of the law. 

7. Any information contained in the 
health examination blank or given in con- 
nection therewith, should be regarded as 
confidential between physician and patient, 
and records pertaining to the examination 
should be retained by the physician. Sey- 
eral reputable physicians have advised that 
the release of information pertaining to 
the health examination without the per- 
mission of the teacher would not only vio- 
late the ethics of the medical profession 
but also might be used as a basis of legal 
action. 

8. It must be pointed out that the health 
of the teacher may be adversely affected 
by the following : excess working load, un- 
certain tenure, unhygienic school plant and 
surroundings, inadequate provision for 
leave during temporary illness, excessive 
in-service training requirements, and in- 
adequate salary —FLorence Wo re, Chair- 
man. 


To Be Placed on File in the Office of the Examining Physician 


oo ea eT near ie hind ji ES Cen ckbesenines 
(Last) (First) (Middle) 
Married..... Single..... Widow..... ee ee 
Height.... Weight.... Color of Eyes.... Color of Hair. 
2. General Physical Condition...... ana tend Rea ai talent 
3. Vision (Near..... ) Vision (Far..... ) Correctible to..... 
Right (Distance....) Left (Distance....) Right... Left... 
4. Hearing: Right....... eee Nose and Throat........ 


CO FEE oni csv 


5. Vaccination (Smallpox vaccination is recommended once 
every five years.) 
op Pear Diphtheria Immunization......... Teeth........ 
Sere Blood Pressure: Systolic. Diastolic. . 
Temperature....... ae: ener Thyroid...... 


Superficial Glands.......... Varisote VOIn6. occ ccccccss 


6. Respiratory System........ Any known or suspected tuber- 
culosis in home........ X-ray (X-ray is required once every 
three years.) Date of last X-ray......... Negative......... 
Positive. (If positive: Active..... Inactive....... ) 

7. Kahn Test: Positive...... Negative...... Date of test...... 
Urinalysis........ Reaction. ... Specific Gravity........ 
Albumen....... ee , Blood...... Casts. 
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1 hereby certify that 1 have examined the above applicant and 
that the above is a complete and accurate record of such an 
examination. 


Date of Examination............. rr ... M.D. 


HEALTH EXAMINATION BLANK—PART I] 
To Be Detached and Returned to the Office of the Employer of 
the Teacher 
iat ee are beet lee , Illinois 


1. Name of Applicant. . 


oS a al tara sd Gla ae aimee ee IN 


2. Statement and Recommendations of the Examining Physician 


to the Board of Directors of ..... ... Board of Education 


OF 6.0.00. Oe... eT ee ee , Illinois 
Keeping in mind the welfare and the service to be rendered to 
the children, is this applicant in a fit condition to work with chil- 
IPPC D EP ee Is there any evidence of chronic or de- 


bilitating disease?................... Are there abnormal con- 


ditions that need to be corrected?.. 


I hereby certify that I have examined the applicant according 
to requirements of Part One of this form and that the statements 
in Part Two are based upon these observations, 

Date of Examination...... 


Signed...... 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


Letters ta an OLD CRONY 


I), 4R DAVE: 


We have recently completed a 
1,000-mile two-week tour through- 
out Illinois, conducting I.E.A. Work- 
ers Conferences in twelve regional 
centers, namely, East St. Louis, Car- 
bondale, Effingham, Urbana, Spring- 
field, Peoria, Galesburg, Dixon, Au- 
rora, Freeport, Quincy, and Chicago. 

We were greatly pleased with the 
response of 2,000 I.E.A. leaders who 
participated in these meetings. They 
came from every part of the areas 
served and represented many schools 
and all types of teaching service. The 
response and participation were a 
credit to the profession and an honor 
to the Illinois Education Association. 

Our conference staff consisted of 
Dr. Glenn Archer, an associate on 
the N.E.A. staff at Washington; 
Miss Hester Burbridge, our chair- 
man of Public Relations; Mr. B. I. 
Griffith, our Director of Public Re- 
lations; Mr. Lester R. Grimm, our 
Research Director; Mr. Claude E. 
Vick, our Welfare Director, and 
“yours truly.” The six of us trav- 
eled in my car. Our schedule was de- 
manding, but it was respected. 

Dr. Archer, former secretary to 
the Governor of Kansas, and until 
lately director of public relations of 
the Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, and now associate in the Divi- 
sion of Legislative and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education 
Association, of which Dr. R. B. 
Marston is director, accompanied us 
and served us admirably during the 
entire two weeks’ trip. 

Dr. Archer emphasized effectively 
the quickly developing national edu- 
cational emergency, stressing teacher 
shortage, inadequate teachers sal- 
aries, and inequalities in the ability 
to support education locally and in 
the various states. He stressed the 
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necessity of unity in professional en- 
deavors, locally, in the states, and 
throughout the Nation. He stated this 
unity was necessary for the protec- 
tion of the schools and the profes- 
sion in the difficult days ahead. 

Dr. Archer reviewed important 
Federal legislation pertaining to pub- 
lic education—Federal aid to public 
education, school lunches, the educa- 
tional rehabilitation of the returning 
veterans, the disposal of billions of 
dollars of unneeded or obsolete war 
equipment and supplies (enough to 
re-equip the schools of the country), 
adult education by means of univer- 
sity extension service, compulsory 
military training for youth in the fu- 
ture, vocational education, and other 
proposals too numerous to mention 
here. 


W ar-Peace Fund Benefits 
Surely, those who heard Dr. 
Archer came away convinced that 


it behooves the profession to watch 
developments closely at Washington, 
and through organized efforts to di- 
rect developments toward successful 
conclusions favoring public educa- 
tion, its preservation and extension. 

The N.E.A. War and Peace Fund 
helps to make Dr. Archer’s services 
available. It also finances the services 
of his Division, expanded public re- 
lations efforts, international educa- 
tional services, and a great program 
of publications, conferences, etc., all 
of which are designed to protect and 
promote public education and the 
teaching profession. 

Illinois teachers cannot afford to 
fail to raise $40,500 for this fund. To 
date we have raised $9,937.23. One- 
third of the amount raised remains 
with us to finance similar extra serv- 
ices at the state level. If every 
teacher contributes at least 1/1000 
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of her annual salary, we will attain 
our goal. Illinois teachers may also 
help by securing and maintaining 
membership in the N.E.A. Our quota 
is 20,000 members. We now have 
14,000. I sincerely hope that Illinois 
may measure up to the challenge of 
the emergency and the terrific need 
for united professional membership 
and endeavor. 


Finance Problems 

Our Research Director, Mr. Les 
ter R. Grimm, did a capital job in 
explaining our finance problems, He 
stressed the teacher salary situation 
in comparison with increased costs of 
living and salary increases granted 
others. He reviewed the great and 
growing Federal indebtedness—the 
interest charges alone soon to be six 
billions of dollars per year—and dis 
cussed the probable effects upon fu 
ture financial support for schools. 

Mr. Grimm pointed out the inade- 
quacies of local taxes to meet the new 
demands upon the schools. He re- 
minded his audiences that 
the average state defrays 31 per cent 
of its educational costs out of state 
funds, Illinois pays but 11 per cent 
of its costs out of State funds, and 
that it ranks thirty-seventh among 
the states in this respect. He stated 
that it would be absolutely necessary 
for friends of public education to 
rally all the support that can be mus- 
tered in behalf of public education. 


whereas 


Minimum Wage, Teachers 
Contracts 

Mr. B. I. Griffith, our Director of 
Public Relations, presented the case 
for a minimum wage law in Illinois. 
Twenty-five states now have such 
laws. It is essential that Illinois 
should provide a floor to teachers 
salaries, he said, in order to protect 
educational standards in Illinois, par- 
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ticularly during the post-war period. 

Mr. Griffith also presented inter- 
esting facts regarding teacher con- 
tracts. He stated that with the ad- 
vent of teacher tenure in Illinois, 
teacher contracts have assumed new 
importance. He advocated legisla- 
tion stipulating general forms of con- 
tracts that might be used. 


W elfare Services 


Claude E. Vick, our Director of 
Welfare, emphasized our Teacher 
Placement Service, stating that it 
was the desire of the association to 
help each teacher to be assigned to 
the post for which she or he is best 
fitted, and to receive the remunera- 
tion to which the teacher is entitled 
by virtue of training and experience. 
He expressed the hope that all I.E.A. 
members would in time file their 
credentials and records with the 
Placement Service, with a view 
toward eventual placement. 

Mr. Vick also outlined other wel- 
fare services of the association such 
as “Blue Cross” hospitalization and 
spoke of plans to offer other types of 
group insurance. He stressed the fact 
that the association desired to effect 
savings for teachers by the extension 
of co-operative services such as 
credit unions and co-operative pur- 
chasing. 


Tenure Defense 


1 spoke about our teacher tenure 
cases and their present status in the 
courts. I’ve written to you previously 
about these, Dave. Suffice it to say 
that to date we are making excellent 
progress. The efforts involved in ten- 
ure investigation and in tenure cases 
is expensive, since it entails legal 
and court costs. As I have told you 
before, in service to all teachers we 
will carry significant cases to the Su- 
preme Court to settle major questions 
pertaining to teacher tenure in IIli- 
nois. Our Tenure Defense Fund, 
now amounting to $4,889.69, is de- 
signed to help us in this effort. 


Other Topics 


Persons other than staff members 
presented splendid twelve-minute 
talks regarding Nursery Schools and 
Kindergartens, School District Re- 
organization, and Problems in 
Higher Education at the various 
meetings. Those speaking in regard 
to the first subject emphasized the 
kindergartens as a part of our com- 
mon school system, and as deserving 
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a share in the State Distributive 
Fund. Speakers to the topic of higher 
education emphasized the junior col- 
lege primarily and spoke in behalf of 
state support for such institutions. 
Those speaking in behalf of school 
district reorganization pointed out 
the growing numbers of small, costly 
schools and advocated their reorgan- 
ization into larger districts of finance 
and attendance, subject to popular 
approval, and guided by State stand- 
ards and assistance. 

Other subjects dealt with, included 
adult education, general educational 
rehabilitation, teacher health exam- 
inations, pupil physical examinations, 
and a host of other subjects. 

The discussion periods were 
pointed up by practical questions 
from the floor. The participation was 
general and intelligent. The interplay 
of questions and answers was help- 
ful alike to the speakers and the 
audience. Real learning situations 
were developed. 

I hope, Dave, that those who at- 
tended these conferences will take 
the same subjects back home and in 
their own communities conduct dis- 
cussions such as were presented at 
the regional meetings. I have often- 
times written and said that an in- 
formed membership constitutes the 
best guarantee of future success for 
our profession and the schools it 
serves. I believe that our regional 
meetings “rang the bell” in this re- 
spect. Similar local meetings will 
score additional gains. 

I hope that we may arrange similar 
meetings for the fall of each year and 
the spring of each non-legislative year 
(travel regulations permitting), and 
that we may distribute ourselves in 
such a manner that most of our wide- 
spread membership may attend and 
participate in these purely professional 
meetings. Our teachers everywhere 
need to know about the problems 
discussed. 


“Change of Occupation” Time 


The vacation period is close at 
hand. For most of us it will be no 
vacation period; it will be a tempo- 
rary “change of occupation” period. 
This is not the time for vacations. 
The boys in the foxholes receive no 
respite. Why should we? 

Wishing you a good summer, I re- 
main, 

Yours truly, 
Irv. 
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Teacher Placement Service — 


A major problem of the Division 
of Teacher Placement during the 
coming months will be that of keep- 
ing in touch with those who desire 
to change positions. If all regis- 
trants will send a change of ad- 
dress promptly, the opportunities 
for placement will be increased. 

When the registrant no longer de- 
sires notices of vacancies, this in- 
formation should be given. The name 
of the school system in which the 
teacher expects to be employed for 
the coming year should be given as 
soon as a position is accepted. This 
type of co-operation will help the 
Placement Division to keep in con- 
tact with those who sincerely desire 
the maximum in advancement. 

There are no doubt many teachers 
and prospective teachers who have 
not yet learned of the services of 
the Placement Division. Every 
teacher who is interested in a better 
position, every teacher who is un- 
employed, every person returning 
from the armed services, and all per- 
sons who are now in other types of 
work but who are prepared to teach, 
should be requested to register with 
the Division of Teacher Placement. 

Vacancies will be reported all dur- 
ing the summer. Early enrollment 
will increase the opportunities of 
placement because of the time avail- 
able and the number of vacancies 
whjch will be filled as promptly as 
possible. Few boards of education 
will wait long to fill vacancies if a 
competent teacher has made appli- 
cation. 


Public Welfare Department 
Faces Personnel Shortage 


Vital Services Threatened 


The Department of Public Welfare 
appeals to teachers to help during the 
summer months to maintain vital 
services seriously threatened by the 
acute manpower shortage. Opportu- 
nities are available for both men and 
women in State Hospitals and Chil- 
dren’s Schools. There is need for 
Cottage Parents, Recreation Work- 
ers, Therapists, Laboratory Techni- 
cians and Clerks. These positions pay 
high salaries. Maintenance at nominal 
charges may be received. Those inter- 
ested are urged to write to the Public 
Welfare Department, Armory Build- 
ing, Springfield. 
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Skal, says the Icelander when he wants to wish 
you well. Have a “Coke”, says the Yank in the same 
spirit. In eyery clime Have a “Coke” is a phrase that 


breaks the ice between strangers. That’s why Ll - 
ile Gx 
Coca-Cola always belongs in your icebox at home. are 4 -the global 


Yes, from the equator to the poles, Coca-Cola Cry high-sign 
stands for the pause that refreshes, —has become the fy 
global symbol of those who wish well to their | “Coke” = Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names 
fellow men. ; j to acquire friendly abbrevia- 


A tions. That’s why you hear 
9 Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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N April 12, 1944 with the announcement that 
the Eastman Kodak Company had trans- 
ferred their library of Eastman Teaching Films 
to the University of Chicago to be distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc.—an event 
took place unparalleled in importance to the 
field of visual instruction. 


+ +. + 


For thereby, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
is now able to offer educators the world’s largest 
and most authoritative library of both sound 
and silent instructional films—Erpi Classroom 
Films, the recognized leader in 16MM sound 
films, and Silent Teaching Films — formerly 
Eastman, the outstanding leader in 16MM silent 
films. 
e + * 

We believe this news augurs well for the future 
of visual instruction—because educators know 
that when the University of Chicago, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films join hands with hundreds of collaborators, 
and subject-matter specialists, the resulting in- 
structional films produced are factually depend- 
able—unerringly authoritative. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
New York 2°}, N. Y. 


Decision Favors Teacher 
in 1.E.4. Supported Case 


Judge William M. Bardens of the 
Court of the Ninth Circuit, at Mon- 
mouth, recently returned decisions 
relative to the constitutional questions 
raised by the Roseville Board of Edu- 
cation in the case of Miss Julia An- 
derson, who was dismissed as a pri- 
mary teacher in the Roseville District 
two years ago. The decisions support- 
ed I.E.A. contentions in each particu- 
lar. The I.E.A. has supported the 
case entirely from its inception. 


Constitutional Questions 

The constitutional questions passed 
upon by the court are as follows: 

1. The Tenure Law does not violate 
Section 13, Article IV of the Illinois State 
Constitution. The Roseville Board had con- 
tended that the Tenure Act embraced more 
than one subject, and that the subject was 
not expressed in the title to the act. The 
court held that the Act to Establish and 
Maintain a System of Free Schools is 
broad and hence may contain many provi- 
sions “however diverse,” if they are not 
inconsistent with nor foreign to the sub- 
ject. The court stated that a provision “for 
a compulsory and longer tenure than had 
been provided before does not render the 
provision outside of the act.” 

2. The Tenure Law does not conflict 
with Section 22 of Article IV of the State 
Constitution, which prohibits special, or 
class legislation. 

3. The Tenure Law does not violate Sec- 
tion 14 of Article [I of the Illinois Consti- 
tution, nor Section 10 of Article I of the 
United States Constitution by way of im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts. The 
court. indicated that school districts are 
creatures of the Legislature as agencies of 
the State, and that the office of teacher 
is created by statute, and that it is there- 
fore wholly within the power of the Legis- 
lature to alter the length of term or mode 
of appointment. 


Appellate Court Rulings 

The Circuit Court had been in- 
structed hy the Appellate Court at 
Ottawa to reverse its previous stand 
and to subscribe to these decisions: 

1. The “probationary” year referred to 
in the Tenure Law is the school year—not 
the calendar year. 

2. Probationary service exists by law 
and without regard to any specification in 
the contract. 

3. Neither the teacher nor the board has 
the right to waive the privileges nor the 
prerogatives of the Tenure Law. 

4. The mandamus requested by Miss 
Anderson to cause her reinstatement was 
granted. 

Mr. E. B. Love, of Monmouth, is 
the I.E.A. attorney in the case. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Rose- 
ville Board will or will not carry the 
case to the Supreme Court.—I. F. P. 
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An outstanding solution of the language teaching 
problems in English in grades three through twelve— 


Steps to Good English 


BY SHATTUCK, CAULEY, AHLES, AND LAWLOR 


There is one book for each of the grades three through eight, one for the first two years of 
high school, and one for the last two years. 


This Complete Language Arts Program includes a new and varied approach for each year 
with a complete review of the work previously covered. 


SUBJECT MATTER INCLUDED 


Reading for pleasure and information Telephoning 
Study habits Writing sentences and paragraphs 
Library work Writing letters 
Using the card catalogue Making announcements 
Using reference books Giving descriptions 
Using the dictionary Vocabulary building 
Conversation Good usage 
Telling stories Functional grammar 
Giving directions Creative writing 
Class discussions and reports Magazines and newspapers 
Dramatizations Book reviews 
Club work Radio and motion pictures 
Elimination of common errors Spelling 


STEP BY STEP DEVELOPMENT 


This complete program in the language arts is presented step by step with stimulating teach- 
ing suggestions, abundant examples, and full provisions for practice. This three-fold attack pro- 
vides all that is needed to build correct habits in reading, writing, and speaking. 


EMPHASIS UPON FUNDAMENTALS 


Students must master the fundamentals of our language if they are to read, speak, and write 
correctly. This ability counts more than almost any other single factor in success in later life. 
The constant drill on good usage, clear. speaking, and the emphasis on functional grammar in a 
practical way, develops in the student a confidence and a personality which he would not 
otherwise have. 


SPELLING 
In addition, each book of the STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH SERIES contains a full year’s 


work in spelling. The words were selected from the best recognized scientific investigations 
regarding the spelling vocabulary for elementary and high school grades. Each book is well 
supplied with teaching and learning aids in spelling. Classes which use the STEPS TO GOOD 
ENGLISH books do not need separate spelling texts. 





Over 5,500 schools or school systems 
have adopted the STEPS TO GOOD 
ENGLISH SERIES in whole or in part. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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War-Peace and Tenure Funds 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


N.E.A. WAR AND PEACE FUND AND LE.A. 


TENURE DEFENSE FUND 
April 24, 1944 


Nore: Sums forwarded directly to the N.E.A. for the War and 
Peace Fund are bracketed. They should be added to the column 
headed “N.E.A. Fund” to ascertain total contributions to the fund. 
All entries for Divisions and counties represent the total of all 
contributions by school districts and from individuals within those 
units. Where only county totals are given, no additional contribu- 
tions have been received since April 12, 1944, date of last preced- 


ing report. 
N.E.A. Funp 

BLACKHAWK DIVISION . $ 87.13 
Henry County — 1.25 
Rock Island County 85.88 
Reported Previously ae 
Coal Valley Grade School _ 80 
Moline, Grant School 3.50 
Individuals __.__. 25 


CENTRAL Division 345.18 
DeWitt County — 17.25 
Livingston County . 28.12 
Logan County ____ 103.02 
McLean County 196.79 


296.98 (29.00) 
296.98 (29.00) 


188.93 (30.39) 
188.93 (30.39) 
90.55 (30.39) 


Cuicaco DIvIsIon 
City of Chicago 


DuPace VALLey Division 
DuPage County 
Reported Previously 
Downers Grove Com. High 
School (Add.) 
Elmhurst Grade Schools 
(Add) * 


East CENTRAL Division 

East Central Division Special 
Appropriation 

Champaign County 

Ford County — 

Iroquois County 

Kankakee County 

Piatt County - 

Vermilion County 


20.55 
77.83 


25.00 


18.10 
9.00 
30.50 
222.10 
106.75 


124.41 
71.75 


EASTERN DIVISION ; 
Caleta... ‘ 
Dongs CONG <n. 
| 
Saelby Conny 


ILtinors VALLEY Drivis1on__. 
Bureau County — 
|S ee ae 
LaSalle County SEnreee ; 
Marshall County — 

Putnam County — 
Reported Previously _ 
Granville Grade School. 


LAKE SHorE D1tvIsIon 


52.66 
189.53 (5.00) 

1.00 

62.85 


430.70 (150.68) 


19.25 (150.68) 


I.E.A. Funp 


$ 226.72 
4.35 
222.37 
210.87 
3.00 

7.00 

1.50 


152.72 
4.75 
7.66 

22.48 

117.83 


472.52 
472.52 


307.61 
307.61 
307.61 


438.29 
75.00 
114.65 
14.09 
9.30 
13.00 
89.50 
122.75 


40.10 
25.35 
6.00 
6.25 
2.50 


116.04 
1.00 
42.65 
64.74 


7.65 
3.25 
4.40 


N.E.A. Funp 


NorTHEASTERN DIvISION —____ 
Northeastern Division Special 
Appropriation 
Kane County 
Ketel Cony: % 
McHenry County —-_-___ 
Will County 


NORTHWESTERN DIVISION 
Boone County 
Belvidere Teachers Association 
Carroll County 
Jo Daviess County 
Stephenson County 
Winnebago County —_.__ 











Peorta DIvIsION 

Pan ee 
Reported Previously - abtbaiaeadel 
Monica Grade School... 
Princeville Public Schools 
Individuals 

Tazewell County 
Reported Previously 
Pekin Teachers Club... 

Woodford County — 


Rock River Division___. : 
DeKalb County — ingles 
Reported Previously _ 
Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College ______ 
Sycamore Public Schools 
Individuals 
Lee County . Lis MAE merenee D 
eS ae ees 
SoutH CENTRAL Drvisi0on_.. 
OE EEE 
Christian County — 
Macon County — 
Reported Previously - at 
Decatur Public School ‘Teach- 
ers Association — a 
Macoupin County 
Montgomery County 
Morgan County 
Sangamon County 
eC ne 


SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION —..._. 
RAI IE eidiginticncstcicncnainionemen 
Crawford County 
Edwards County 
Lawrence County — 
Richland — 

White County 


SOUTHERN DIvIsION __... 


Alexander County — 


rrannne Comite 
Reported Previously 


West Frankfort, —— Grade 


School — 
Rural Schools _ 
Gallatin County 
Reported Previously 


309.97 


100.00 
174.07 
31.90 
4.00 


379.20 (7.00) 
75.00 


75.00 
13.65 (7.00) 
24.05 
75.93 
190.57 


31.70 (37.55) 
17.40 (37.55) 
13.40 (37.55) 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


12.30 
98.44 


75.94 
17.50 


37.94 
19.25 
1.25 
14.50 
8.09 


472.91 (375.00) 
21.21 

365.00 (365.00) 

__ (365.00) 
365.00 


25.55 
(10.00) 
5 


~ 3.00 


- 1,836.02 


LE.A. Funp 
685.73 


400.00 
139.93 
21.20 
9.48 
115.12 


291.55 
25.00 
25.00 
13.65 
12.03 
63.62 

177.25 


144.32 
60.70 
50.70 

2.00 
6.00 
2.00 
83.62 
25.10 
58.52 


45.50 
29.00 
23.00 


~ 6.00 


3.50 
13.00 
223.09 
3.00 
25.55 
2.94 
2.94 


15.85 
6.00 
63.00 
98.75 
8.00 
88.51 
15.50 
32.14 
5.40 
7.50 
25.42 
2.55 
8.00 
1.00 


2,231.76 (1,383.50) 945.02 
871.20 


829.14 


Ridgway Public Schools 
Rural Schools 
Hamilton County —— 
Hardin County 
Jackson County 
Carbondale Public Schools 
Elkville Community High 


Cook County — _.. 1,937.10 (1,325.90) 
Reported Previously _ . 1,855.33 (1,325.90) 
Chicago Heights, Washington 

Junior High School... 
Riverdale, Bowen School 
eae ees 





75.77 
6.00 
294.66 (57.60) 


55.98 
33.34 
6.14 


39.56 
2.50 
73.82 


29.22 
16.66 
3.06 
9.50 
9.50 


Misstssipp1 VALLEY Division 
Adams County 
Hancock County _ 

Pike County 16.50 — 
Reported Previously ———— University — 
CT ae 1.00 Rural Schools ______ 


=. ora Massac County — 
*Indicates an addition to amounts previously contributed. ene eee 





Elkville Grade School__.___ 
Murphysboro Public Schools__ 
Southern Illinois Normal 
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N.E.A. Funp 


Perry County — BS 
Cutler Public "Schools... 
DuQuoin Grade Schools = 
DuQuoin Township High 

School —... 
Pinckneyville Community High 
School — : it 
Pinckneyville Grade ‘School. 
Tamaroa Public Schools 
Willisville Public Schools 
Rural Schools — 

Pope County m 
Reported Previously — 
Golconda Grade School -. 
Golconda ee: High = 

School - “ 

Pulaski County . Rae ssdeuhoaiah 
TS gS “ees 

Le ae 
Carrier Mills Community High 

School _ 
Dorrisville ‘Grade ‘School 
Eldorado Grade Schools 
Eldorado Township High 

School - . + 
Harris» urg Grade “Schools - ae 
Harrisburg Township _ 

School ‘asl 
Galatia Grade ‘School. 
SS eee 

Union County — ies e. 

Anna- Jonesboro Community 

High School - AE: 
Anna Grade Schools____ eRe 
Rural Schools — 

Williamson County _ ad 
Crainville Public School _ 
Carterville Grade School______ 
Carterville High School_____. 
Crab Orchard Grade School 
Crab Orchard Community 

High School - 
Creal Springs Public ‘School _ 
Energy Public School 
Freeman Public School______. : 
Herrin Grade Schools — 
Herrin Township High School 
Hurst-Bush Grade School 
Hurst-Bush Community a. 
School - 
Johnston City Grade ‘Schools 
Johnston City Township High 
School - a 
Marion Grade ‘Schools. ve 
Marion Township High School 
Paulton Public School_ ‘ 
Pittsburg Public School. Sacto 
Stonefort Public School. 
Rural Schools 





SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION —_. 


Southwestern Division Special 
Appropriation ____ ocegiad 
Clinton County sialeptahatedic 
Jefferson County St ea 
Madison County ~ whey 
Reported Previously - 
Edwardsville City Schools 
Granite City Dist. 126U___. 
Marion County 
Randolph County 
St. Clair County 
Reported Previously — 
East St. Louis Grade Teachers’ 
Fellowship Society 
WESTERN DivIsIon 
Knox County _ A. 
McDonough County _ 





L.E.A. Funp 
165.05 

8.22 
37.81 


10.25 


7.70 
16.10 
11.53 
10.40 
63.04 
43.22 
26.70 

7.60 


8.92 
12.44 
12.44 

303.71 


13.06 
10.75 
29.91 


32.50 
69.18 


71.08 
9.38 
67.85 
176.60 


37.98 
20.59 
118.03 
448.09 
4.43 
18.12 
17.17 
2.20 


6.00 
7.71 
4.00 
5.50 
36.00 
49.00 
11.97 


9.20 
24.18 


28.42 
71.00 
31.98 
3.36 
8.34 
5.78 
103.73 
498.48 (256.00) 


51.80 (256.00) 
41.80 (256.00) 


10.00 
48.68 
10.05 
38.63 





Granv TOoTALs 
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$7,663.11 ($2,274.12) $4,889.69 
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This is the time 
for a new geography 


to help boys and girls understand 
and live in the world of today 


OUR AIR-AGE 
WORLD 


A Textbook in GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
Packard, Overton, and Wood 


A distinct departure from all former pre- 
sentations of geography, this one recog- 
nizes the global nature of the world. . . 
emphasizes the influence of the airplane 
on our modern concepts of trade, trans- 
portation, and human relations . . . shows 
the occupations of man from a world-wide 
point of view . . . treats the United States 
as a country streamlined for war . . . views 
other countries under wartime emergen- 
cies . . . interprets world conditions . . 
and prepares youth to deal with global 
problems of today and tomorrow. 


For High Schools 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 











ae in peace years always 
brought many teachers to the vacation wonder- 
lands of Glacier National Park in Montana, 
and the Pacific Northwest. 


You found in Glacier Park the enjoyment, rec- 
reation and rest earned by an arduous school 
year. And, Great Northern Railway enjoyed the 
privilege of being your host to and from “the 
Land of Shining Mountains.” 


This summer you'll be too busy with wartime 
activities in your home community to takea long, 
though deserved, holiday trip. And, besides, vaca- 
tion hotels and chalets in Glacier Park will not 
be open. 
6 

We'll miss you again this year—but we do 
look forward to peacetime, when you can revel 
and relax in the scenic splendors of the West. 
Great Northern hopes your post-war plans will 
include vacation adventures in Glacier National 


Park and the Pacific Northwest. 


Route of the Empire Builder 


LEGISLATIVE NEEDS 
(Continued from page 269) 


the efficiency of Illinois school sys- 
tems and make more acute each pass- 
ing year the need for legislation to 
speed reorganization. 

Illinois has more school districts 
than any other state, though such a 
condition cannot be justified upon 
the basis of area, topography, or 
efficiency. 

In 1940, there were 4200 separate 
autonomous districts, each with 
fewer than 10 pupils in average daily 
attendance. Small school districts 
ranged in equalized assessed valua- 
tion per teacher from $5,470 to $7,- 
435,885, a rate of 1359 to 1. In 1940, 
also, there were in Illinois 529 high 
schools of fewer than 100 students 
in average daily attendance. 

Each year there is an increase in 
the number of community or town- 
ship high schools, creating new over- 
lapping districts, which action can- 
not be defended on grounds of finan- 
cial, educational, or administrative 
efficiency. 

The case for reorganization needs 
no argument other than a presenta- 
tion of the facts. The goal in general 
should be: 

The establishment of efficient, eco- 
nomical, adequate education for all 
youth through the twelfth grade 
(possibly through the fourteenth) 
with the schools serving as cultural 
and social centers for their commu- 
nities, and with these services prefera- 
bly being provided by districts main- 
taining all grades of work.’ 

The planning problem in reorgani- 
zation is one for the local county to 
assume, but responsibility for ma- 
chinery to guide such reorganization, 
and to operate resultant school sys- 
tems with a guarantee of adequate 
financial support, belongs to the 
State. 

Legislative action to that end is 
imperative if Illinois schools are to 
afford any semblance of equality of 
educational opportunity to the youth 
of the State in the period of postwar 
adjustment. 

Instructional services require the 
greatest allocation of funds of any 
budgetary item in our school sys- 
tems. Most schools spend 70 percent 

% School District Reorganization and Related 
Problems, produced by Reo ization commit- 
tees of the Illinois Rural Education Committee 
and of the Illinois Committee on Public Educa- 
tion, and of the I.E.A. This report also enumer- 


ates specific aims and goals, and outlines a 
program of planning. 


| | 
1| 
=] Tea 
li Hun st | 
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to 75 percent of their funds for these 
services alone, Teacher supply is be- 
coming acutely limited due to local 
inability to pay sufficient salaries. 
The effort to maintain adequate in- 
structional staffs in Illinois school 
systems is creating a real emergency 
in financing. School district costs 
mount as the cost of living index 
rises. Most recent figures show the 
cost of living index to be 26 percent 
above that of 1939. 


Tax Revision and Revenue 
Sources 


Illinois schools depend upon the 
local property tax for 89 percent of 
their support, which, with the prop- 
erty assessment values largely 
“frozen” because of Federal regula- 
tions affecting rentals, prevents the 
respective districts from meeting 
their needs from local sources. 

Obviously, increased state support 
of public education in considerable 
degree will be necessary to maintain 
present standards, to meet the new 
demands upon the schools in war and 
postwar training services, and to 
promote the program of-reorganiza- 
tion outlined above. 

The immediate goal in school rev- 
enue from State sources should be 
amounts sufficient to hold capable 
and efficient teachers in the profes- 
sion, to encourage recruiting of pros- 
pective teachers from the student 
generation in our colleges and uni- 
versities, and in other ways to make 
provision for “education adequate 
for the age.” 

Specifically, the long range, but 
not too distant goal should be that 
adopted by the Illinois Education As- 
sociation in its legislative program, 
which reads as follows: “To-increase 
the State Distributive Fund until it 
shall equal at least 25 percent of the 
costs of the common schools.” 

As long as such a high percentage 
of school revenue as is now the case 
comes from local sources, Illinois 
schools face an uncertain future. 
The tax situation is so muddled, so 
much in need of reform, that school 
districts can never be sure as to defi- 
nite tax incomes from local sources. 

At the present time, increased 
assessments in Cook County, brought 
about as a protest against inequali- 
ties, have resulted in a delay of sev- 
eral months in the collection of local 
property taxes over the State. There 
is still the threat of legislative action 
to prevent public taxing bodies from 
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benefiting from increased valuation, 
which in turn adds to the uncertainty 
as to the amounts of local revenue 
and the date on which tax payments 
will be made. 

These hazards can be met and in- 
creased revenues provided through tax 
reform, and through deriving a larger 
percentage of school revenues from 
State aid sources. 

Only as school budgets are ex- 
panded can many communities pro- 
vide for the welfare of their children 
and of future society. Education ade- 
quate for the age requires that 
schools provide improved health edu- 
cation, programs of child study 
and accounting, vocational education, 
curriculum expansion, special edu- 
cation for the physically and men- 
tally handicapped and the socially 
maladjusted, and teachers trained for 
the specific tasks implied in this 
enumeration of services. 

Note: See Factors in School Finance, 
Illinois Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Research (March, 1944). This is 
the most recent and up-to-date release on 


the current school year, and should be used 
to supplement this article. 


Minimum Salary for Teachers 


Recently Illinois has increased the 
minimum educational requirements 
for teacher certification, and the im- 
plication and the final statement of 
the preceding paragraph points to 
more stringent preparatory require- 
ments in the future. The State has 
set- up minimum standards for 
school sanitation, buildings, equip- 
ment, courses of study, and length 
of school term; in fact, in every ma- 
jor area except salaries for teachers. 

Neighboring states have found 
that laws governing minimum sal- 
aries for teachers have helped to 
secure the best possible use of school 
funds for essential educational serv- 
ices. In spite of the evidence accu- 
mulated in other states, and the pro- 
vision for a legal minimum wage in 
bilis presented to the Sixty-second 
and Sixty-third General Assemblies, 
Illinois schools are still without the 
protection such a law would afford. 

The immediate need of such a law 
becomes obvious when the shortage 
of teachers and the relatively small 
number of college and university 
students now preparing to teach is 
considered. The greatest need, how- 
ever, will come in the postwar pe- 
riod, when less efficient teachers who 
are denied positions in neighboring 
states where minimum wage laws are 
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... another 
brilliant CHAPTER 
now in the making! 


All America is interested 
in the part that America’s 
railroads are playing in 
the war program. For only by rail 
can millions of fighting men and 
their impedimenta be transported 
smoothly and efficiently. Hence, rail 
performance is vital. 


ywesteRe 


NoRl 


So America has watched the rail- 
roads in action ... and the perform- 
ance has been brilliant. 


“North Western” is grateful to all 
of you in the teaching profession for 
the generous support you have given 
the railroads. Your willingness to 
adjust your travel plans to war-time 
conditions is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. In this action you are con- 
tributing directly to the war effort. 


We know we can continue to count 
on you. Thanks to your help and 
that of other patriotic Americans, 
your railroads are writing another 
brilliant chapter in '44. 


CHICAGO and 


NORTH 
WESTERN 


LINE 


SERVING AMERICA IN WAR AND PEACE 
FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 
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in effect, will compete on a bidding 
basis with Illinois teachers for IIli- 
nois positions. In the end the pupils 
in Illinois schools would pay the 
price of such a circumstance. 

As the State participates more 
extensively in the support of public 
education, the State should become 
more keenly concerned with the 
proper expenditure of educational 
funds. A measure to provide a mini- 
mum wage would guarantee that a 
maximum percent of the educational 
funds would be spent for more effi- 
cient teaching services. 


It should not be a matter of im- 
mediate concern what the monthly or 
annual minimum wage should be. 
That might well be governed by an 
index of the cost of living. It is im- 
portant, however, that the principle 
of the minimum wage be established, 
for the efficiency in teaching services 
which would result and for the bene- 
fits that would accrue to the children 
in the respective school systems. 


Teacher Tenure and Retirement 


In the two years that the Teacher 
Tenure Law has been in effect, it has 








months’ period were $3029.40. 


Former College Teacher 


EARNED OVER $3000 
IN 4 MONTHS 


A Rare Opportunity for Service this Summer 


During two weeks last August, Dr. H. Blashfield (M.A., Ph.D.) earned 
$378.75 introducing THE BOOK OF LIFE. His total earnings in a four 


OVER $400 FIRST MONTH OF SUMMER VACATION 


After 27 years as a school executive, Dr. E. E. Bratcher earned in his first month with 
THE BOOK OF LIFE more than he ever had received for a single month in the 
school field. And Mrs. Lillian K. Elliott, a former State Normal School teacher, 
earned last year more than $3000 for about half-time work. 


Je Book of fife 





FROM CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF A SUPREME COURT 








STRENGTHENS THE HOME FRONT 


The new Eleventh Edition of THE BOOK OF 
LIFE presents eight inviting volumes on the 
Bible in most modern, attractive form with hun- 
dreds of illuminating notes, beautiful pictures 
and photographs. Offers an appealing, practical 
means for building Christian character and 
ideals—the very basis for happy and successful 
life. Because it meets a most urgent need of 
these times, sales last year were nearly double 
those of preceding year. 


Summer Openings Available 
for School Executives and Teachers 


Many of the most successful sales executives in 
this organization started selling THE BOOK OF 
LIFE ine summer vacation. If you are de- 
sirous of enlarging your field of service and 
your income—if you are interested in finding 
out how you can make the coming summer 
months the most interesting and profitable you 
have ever experienced, write at once for full 
facts. We have a most attractive method of 
compensation for summer work, with salary 
guarantee, commission and monthly cash bo- 
nuses. Address 





"Il regard THE BOOK OF LIFE 
as a most valuable contribu- 
tion at a critical time. It has 
my warmest commendation." 

—Wm. H. Waste 


A LEADING EDUCATOR 


says "THE BOOK OF LIFE is 
made so beautiful and Is so in- 
teresting that children and 
young folks sit up nights to 
read it. It should be in the 
hands of every boy and girl in 
our land, as well as in every 
library, and used in every 


school." 
—Dr. Willis A. Sutton 


A GREAT LIBRARIAN 


says “There is no work that | 
would rather endorse publicly 
than THE BOOK OF LIFE, or 
that | can endorse with greater 
conviction of its worth." 
—Harold F. Brigham 








JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 








demonstrated its value in prompting - 


more careful selection of teachers, 
in more orderly dismissal of ineffi- 
cient teachers, in better supervision 
of teaching, and in improved super- 
visory records, all of which add up 
to better teaching in the schools. 

Tenure in position for the capable 
and efficient teacher, coupled with 
the safe and sound retirement plan 
provided by the 1939 revision of the 
Teacher Retirement Act, gives to the 
teachers of Illinois a sense of secur- 
ity such as they have not had here- 
tofore. Such security in position, 
with provision for retirement at an 
age when teaching efficiency declines, 
tends to work to the benefit of both 
the teacher and the children under 
her control. 

Such recent legislative achieve- 
ments may need revision from time 
to time, as the equation between ac- 
tual functioning of the law and ob- 
jectives originally established may 
indicate. At the present time court 
cases are pending which will measure 
the adequacy of the Tenure Law. 
Such new legislation will be tested 
also by forces opposed to the prin- 
ciples involved whenever opportu- 
nity presents itself. It is to the inter- 
est of the schools to see to it that if 
inadequacies exist in the present 
laws, legislative action is taken to 
make proper corrections. 


The Gateway Amendment 


It is a matter of common agree- 
ment that the Illinois Constitution is 
anachronistic in many respects, and 
that as time passes, the State suffers 
increasingly as a result of the failure 
of the Constitution to make adjust- 
ments in terms of changes in the so- 
cial, political, and economic struc- 
ture. Its process of amendment is so 
very restrictive as to be virtually 
ineffective. 

With the advent of problems en- 
gendered by the war and postwar 
periods, Illinois may not be able to 
make satisfactory adjustments due 
to the confining regulations of its 
Constitution. All governmental agen- 
cies, as well as individuals in the 
State may suffer disadvantages 
through legislative limitations im- 
posed by the Constitution. The 
proper approach to the problem of 
tax reform and the opening of new 
sources of revenue are dependent 
upon the removal of existing restric- 
tions to constitutional amendment. 

In view of the restrictions exist- 
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ing, a Gateway Amendment deserves 
primary consideration over all other 
proposals. Reasons for giving prior- 
ity to the Gateway Amendment are 
listed in a release of the I.E.A. De- 
partment of Research as follows: 

1. There seems to be no specific pro- 


posal that is regarded as absolutely urgent 
by most of our citizens at this time. 


2. There are many citizens who believe 
that it is a waste of time to try to amend 
any article other than Article XIV, the 
amending process. 


3. Experience clearly shows the need of 
liberalizing Section 2 of Article XIV. 


4. It is simply not a correct philosophy 
of democratic government to continue to 
tolerate too rigid restrictions in the amend- 
ing process of our Constitution. .. . / An 
alert, intelligent democracy should place 
its constitution in such order that neces- 
sary changes may be made when real ur- 
gency demands. For such reason the Gate- 
way Amendment appears to deserve pri- 
mary consideration over the current pro- 
posals for amendment.‘ 


Other Needs Requiring 
Legislation 

An important need, deserving 
more space than is accorded it in this 
article, is the problem of codification 
of school law. As the statutes now 
are drawn, there are many instances 
of overlapping provisions, conflicts, 
and inconsistencies. These result in 
confusion in interpretations of the 
various laws. Work is now under 
way to make possible a codification 
of the school law, and the I.E.A. staff 
is closely following the effort, but 
legislative sanction is riecessary. The 
problem is briefly mentioned here be- 
cause it is a continuing one, subject 
to revisions as they are made in vari- 
ous sessions of the State Legislature. 

Another problem of some conse- 
quence is that embodied in the Leg- 
islative Program of the I.E.A., Sec- 
tion on Finance, as item No. 3: “To 
provide for legal recognition of kin- 
dergartens and junior colleges in the 
common school program and to pro- 
vide State aid therefor.” This need 
also ranked high among the selec- 
tions of planning projects reported 
by Lester R. Grimm in ILtrnots Ep- 
UCATION for December, 1943. 

There are other specific problems 
in the field of public education in 
Illinois that will require the attention 
of the legislative bodies in future ses- 
sions, which are not reviewed in this 
article. For the most part they are 


* Amending the Illinois Constitution, Illinois 
Education Association, Department of Research, 
Springfield, Illinois, | (Ma (May, 18 1943), pp. 5 and 6. 
Also see mendment, I.E.A., De- 
partment Be ,i— ” chepeener, 1942). 
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inherent in, or contingent upon the 
larger problems discussed here. For 
many of them, legislative action 
would be a natural sequence in the 
process of reorganization, or would 
follow quickly if funds were avail- 
able to finance the operations to be 
authorized. 

This discussion is not intended to 
do more than present certain inclu- 
sive, general problems and needs. 
Those who are members of the 
teaching profession, or others who 
are friends of the schools, must ex- 
tend the range of information on 
these needs far beyond anything 


given in these pages. They must re- 
main sensitive to the need, and be 
ready to report changing conditions 
in various areas to agencies inter- 
ested in making surveys and studies 
to guide future action. All citizens of 
the State should consider the needs 
on a statewide basis and feel respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the schools 
of the whole State. Now is no time 
for provincial and local thinking; 
now is the time for consideration of 
the critical needs of all the schools of 
the commonwealth, and concern for 
the adequate education of all the 
children. 





MOVERS 


In this fast-moving war “gittin’ thar 
fustest with the mostest” depends upon 
many thousands of compact, motor-driven 
units of transportation—such as the prime 
mover truck—the landing barge—the 


transport plane. 


On the critical home front Greyhound 
buses are just as truly prime movers 
of fighting Americans, whether these 
men and women are in uniform, in 
working slacks and jumpers, or in plain 
business suits. 

The colossal wartime job done by inter- 
city buses, such as Greyhound’s, can be 
guessed at when you learn that these 


coaches may well carry more than a 
billion passengers this year. The great 
majority of Greyhound passengers are 
in essential war work or in Uncle 
Sam's fighting forces—going directly to 
factories, shipyards, arsenals and farms 
scattered along more than 70,000 miles 
of highway or to the very doorsteps 
of their homes. 


That's the kind of prime movers 
Greyhound buses are proving to be in 
wartime. And when this war's over and 
won, they'll be the prime movers of 
Americans in better days to come, on 
a new scale of comfort and convenience. 


GREYHOUND 
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The New Physical 
Education Law 


Some Frequently Met Questions 
Concerning It and the Answers 


THE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


Are school boards liable for pay- 
ment: of the cost of the physical ex- 
amination ? 

No. They must provide for the ex- 
amination but are not liable for the 
cost. It is legal, however, for the 
boards to finance the examinations if 
they decide to do so. 

What plan for these physical ex- 
aminations is recommended by the 
State Department? 

The State Department is advocat- 
ing no one definite plan since many 
communities are carrying on success- 
ful examinations using different plans 
of organization. During the next 
school year, however, a study will be 


made of the most successful and effi- 
cient plans of organization and the 
results will be published. 

May the examinations be carried on 
before July 1, 1944, at which time the 
law becomes effective? 

Yes. 


During what years of the twelve 
years of school should the examina- 
tion be given to conform to the law? 

Students should be examined before 
entering the first grade, before enter- 
ing the fifth grade, and between the 
eighth and ninth grades. This is the 
minimum number of examinations to 
conform to the law, but a better plan 
would be for students to be examined 
before entering kindergarten or first 








A series of social 
studies textbooks based 
on history, with emphasis 
on its social, economic, 
and geographical aspects. 


history classes. (Grades 4 or 5) 


of our country to 1943. (Grades 7 or 8) 


Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 





OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION 


OUR COUNTRY—Beeby, Hanna, McClure. The story of America for beginning 


A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR THE UNITED STATES—McClure, Scheck, 
Wright. The story of civilization from the beginning to about 1500. (Grades 5 or 6) 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN NATIONS—McClure, Scheck, Wright. The 
history of present-day countries from about 1500 to World War II. (Grades 6 or 7) 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—McClure and Yarbrough. The history 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP—Blough and McClure. A civics emphasiz- 
ing the duties and responsibilities as well as the privileges of American citizenship. 
(Grades 7 or 8) Illinois Civics Supplement by William A. L. 
Beyer, Head of Department of Social Science, Illinois State 








*Give your pupils a better understanding of today’s 
events with OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. 


JEFFERSON STREET, 


CHICAGO 6 
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By FOSTER KEAGLE 


grade, upon entering the fourth grade, 
upon entering the eighth grade, and 
before the senior year in high school. 

Must all students submit to these 
examinations? 

Yes, except in a case where a stu- 
dent objects on constitutional grounds, 
in which event he must submit to the 
school authorities a statement of the 
objection signed by his parent or 
guardian. 

Does the Department of Public In- 
struction have a health record card’ 

No. However, the card prepared by 
the State Department of Public Health 
is being recommended. Samples oi 
this card gay be obtained from either 
the Department of Public Health or 
the Department of Public Instruction 
The cards may be purchased in quan- 
tities from several printing companies 
in Illinois, the names of which will be 
supplied upon request. (Note: Use of 
this card is only a recommendation 
and if some schools already have good 
cards, they may continue to use 


them. ) es 


THE TEACHING OF HEALTH 


May as much as half of the time of 
the physical education classes be al- 
lotted to the teaching of health? 

No. The law was originally intend- 
ed to make provision for an activity 
program ; however, some health may 
be included. For example, in cases 
where a school has 60-minute periods, 
three activity periods a week (total- 
ing 180 minutes) could be supple- 
mented with an additional period of 
health instruction to comply with the 
required 200 minutes. Special ar- 
rangements should be made if the 
teaching of health is planned to be 
used as part of the requirement in 
fulfilling the law. 


May safety and first aid constitute 
part of the health program? 
Yes, they are highly recommended. 


x** 
GENERAL 


Does the actual time of the class- 
room period or does the time spent 
in activity, exclusive of showers and 
dressing, constitute the basis for de- 
termining the requirement of the law? 

The regular time of the classroom 
periods as listed on the daily sched- 
ule is used as the basis. 

Must elementary schools carry on 
physical education programs of 200 
minutes a week? 
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No. They may comply with the law 
by having a daily period “equal in 
length to the regular periods of the 
school day.” 

What if the classroom periods are 
not uniform in length? 

The length of the physical educa- 
tion period would then be based upon 
the average length of all the other 
periods. 

May recess periods be used for the 
physical education periods? 

Technically, no; but actually, yes. 
The law states that the period is to 
be “exclusive of recess and lunch per- 
iods,” but there is no law demanding 
a recess period and if provision has 
already been made for such a period, 
it may be changed into a physical 
education period. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that if recess periods 
are used for physical education classes, 
they must be supervised, instructional 
periods of activity. 

W hat interpretation is given to the 
“as soon as practicable” phrase in the 
law in relationship to the classroom 
instruction in physical education and 
the physical examinations? 

This is the strongest part of the 
law. The phrase means that no school 
will be required to do the impossible. 
Each school will be viewed as a sepa- 
rate situation and will be expected to 
take steps toward fulfillment of the 
law only in the light of its physical 
facilities, personnel, etc. It is recom- 
mended that each school make a care- 
ful survey of its opportunities to carry 
on a worth-while program and not be 
too easily discouraged with the find- 
ings. Many schools are now doing 
outstanding work even in the face of 
apparent inadequacies. 


+ 


Kducational News Briefs 
Faculty Members Promoted 


Ten faculty members of Southern Illinois 
Normal University were given promotions 
at the last meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers College Board when Dr. Ted Rags- 
dale, of the department of Education, Dr. 
R. A. Scott, of the chemistry department, 
and Dr. Charles Tenny, of the English de- 
partment, were appointed to the rank of 
professor, and Dr. Dorothy Davies, of the 
women’s physical education department, 
Miss Mary Entsminger, of the campus lab- 
oratory school, Dr. Hal Hall, superin- 
tendent of the campus laboratory school, 
Dr. J..W. Harris, of the English depart- 
ment, Dr. Walter B. Welch, of the botany 
department, Dr. W. C. McDaniel, of the 
mathematics department, and Mr. Burnett 
Shryock, of the art department, were ap- 
pointed to the rank of associate professor. 
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Named Acting President 


Dr. Bruce W. Merwin has been named 
acting president of Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University by the Illinois State Teachers 
College Board to serve until a successor to 
the late Roscoe Pulliam is named by the 
board. Dr. Merwin has been director of 
the training school of the college since 1929. 


Galesburg School Tax Election 


By a vote of 2588 to 798 Galesburg elect- 
ors approved an increase in the school dis- 
trict’s educational tax rate, from $1.50 to 
$2.00. This makes a combined rate—educa- 
tional and building—of $2.50. It is not 
planned to levy the limit ia the educational 
rate the first year. The limit will probably 
not be reached for some time. “The in- 
creased levy, however, will make possible 
many improvements in the schools and a sal- 
ary schedule more in keeping with the times,” 
says Superintendent R. V. Lindsey. 


Future Teachers Chapters 


Two chapters of Future Teachers of 
America have recently been formed in IIli- 
nois colleges. The Shurtleff College chapter 
was launched with nineteen members. Wil- 
liam I. Painter is chapter sponsor. At 
Olivet Nazarene College Miss Kathryn 


Ruth Howe is sponsor, and the chapter 
membership numbers twenty. 


School Health 
A graduate course in Administration of 
School Health is to be offered at Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, during 
the intersession, June 10 to June 30. Dr. 
Karl Bleyl, assistant professor of biolog- 
ical science, is the instructor. 


School Masters Club Officers 

Officers of the Illinois School Masters 
Club elected for the year 1944-’45 at the 
Peoria meeting are: 

Executive Committee: ‘B. F. Shafer, 
Freeport; J. W. Carrington, Normal; R. 
A. Scheer, Wood River. 

Secretary-Treasurer : 
Bloomington. 


Recommended for Civilian Award 


Miss Edna Schropp, former dean of girls 
in the Decatur High School, recently was 
recommended for a civilian meritorious 
award for “outstanding service.” Since No- 
vember 1, 1942, Miss Schropp has been em- 
ployed as an Employee Relations Counselor 
in the War Department in Washington, 
counseling over 1150 employees who proc- 
ess all reports of casualties among the 
ground and air forces. 


P. C. Kurtz, 





® Schools teach 

character and so- 

cial standards— 

so important now 

with millions 

more mothers at 

work and fathers 
overseas, at 
camp and on night shifts 
in the factories. Certain 
standards which have been 
rather artificial, based purely 
on social prejudice are be- 
ing outmoded and ques- 
tioned. The hard and fast 
rule doesn’t seem to apply 
any more. And, if you as a 
teacher ever feel a bit per- 
plexed, it’s not to be won- 

dered at. 

War needs create their 

own acceptance, bringing in new, 

basic thinking. They prove helpful 

and useful that which might even 

have been considered quite use- 

less... You have reason to want 

to stop and think matters out. 

In particular, when one of these 

new acceptances hits the old pre- 

war “‘it-just-isn’t-done-by-ladies- 
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A HELPFUL, USEFUL HINT FOR YOU 


and-gentlemen” attitude toward 
chewing Gum. 


And, it’s about Gum that we 
believe we have an idea for you 
to try out some day to coax along 
better Homework. We say “some 
day” because Chewing Gum is in 

such need by our Armed 
Forces and in our War 
Plants at present, there’s a 
civilian shortage. You see, 
our fighters and war work- 
ers have found chewing 
seems to relieve nervous 
tension and aid their con- 
centration, also helps them 
do monotonous and dis- 
tasteful jobs with more will. 
- . o 
You get the idea —and have prob- 
ably filed away for the future how 
you can apply these aids in helping certain 
youngsters do better by their lessons at home. 
There isn’t enough quality Gum such as 
Wrigley’s Spearmint to go around now with 
the Armed Forces and Industry taking so 
much and we can’t make more without les- 
sening quality which we will not do. This is 
not to increase present demand for our prod- 
uct, therefore. But we hope it increases 
good will toward it and that this may 
some day prove helpful and useful to you. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM KATE GREENAWAY’S GENTEEL FAMILY 1885 
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LITTLE THINGS 
(Continued from page 266) 


As the merchant’s stock grows in 
value he carries more insurance and 
pays a bigger premium, which adds 
to the insurance man’s income. Both 
the merchant and manufacturer 
carry more advertising thus creating 
more business for the advertising 





Washington University 
Summer School 1944 


Three-Week Session 
MAY 29-JUNE 16 


Sixteen-Week Term 
(A Full Semester) 
JUNE 12-SEPT. 30 


Six-Week Session 
JUNE 19-JULY 28 


Five-Week Session 
(Six days a week) 
JULY 31-SEPT. 1 


Undergraduate, professional and grad- 
uate work embracing: 
Arts and Crafts Six Languages 
Commerce and Law 

Finance Mathematics 
Education Psychology 
Engineering The Sciences 
English The Social Studies 

Social Work 

SPECIAL FEATURES: A children’s clinic, 
conferences, workshop seminars on Inter- 
American Affairs, Reading and Education 
in the Postwar Era. 
RECREATION: Outd Municipal Opera; 
Little Symphony; Big League Baseball; 
Forest Park and the St. Louis Zoo; Shaw’s 
Garden; and Mississippi River Excursions. 
REGISTRATION: Friday and Saturday 
preceding ench session. 


For complete bulletin address Frank L. 
Wright, Director of Summer School 





Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 








PRIMARY TEACHERS 
SUMMER COURSES 


Meeting Present Needs 
Ten-Week Term, Six-Week Term 
Four-Week Term, ao vee 


TUDIES — ARITHMETIC — 
SCIENCE — wy tp EXPRESSION 
— MANUAL Fy | — MUSIC — 
RHYTH HMS — NUR ERY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, ete. 
Write for information at once. 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept. C, 4105S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, Ill. 


agencies and the newspapers. More 
money is handled through the banks, 
increasing their business. The rail- 
roads and other shipping facilities 
prosper when transporting more 
cargo in and out of the community. 

In an educationally progressive 
community there will be 50 percent 
more telephones in homes and busi- 





THOROUGH PKEPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Elementary grades, kindergarten, 
nursery school and child care centers. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and rvation 
center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore near lake. inning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. Summer terms: June 
5, 19, July 17, and 31. Write for catalog. 


Edna Dean Boker, Pres., Box 428E, Evanston, III. 





Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 


July 3 to August 11, 1944 
Practical Methods Courses In: Shorthand— 
~Bitice Practice Ase ping—Business Law 

Practice. Also personal skill devel- 
opment under expert instructors. 
Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 


ENROLL NOW 


All members of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, who are now prepared, or who expect to 
prepare by summer school attendance, to teach 
in any elementary or high school field are urged 
to use the services of their organization. Enroll 
now with 
THE DIVISION OF TEACHER eae 

Py a EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
00 East Edwards Street Springfield, Itinois 


Chicago, Ill. 











Six Weeks, JUNE 26 to AUGUST 4 
Practical Methods of Teaching Art 
DEMONSTRATION 
CLASSES 
For Catalog, address School Secretary 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Michigan Av. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 








CHICAGO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 28 TO AUG. 4 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service re promotional credit, new ideas in education, and a 

Ss ° rt 








proved 
bble study with Chicago’ s many ts 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 


While in Chicago wai can combine pro’ 


lletin upon coquest.) 
Dept. 3, 64 : Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








r 


Fully Accredited 
tions, 


excellent 


PINEHURST INN - 





_" 


A VACATION THRILL! 


This year you owe it to yourself to visit ‘The Inn That Guests Built.” 
In the heart of Michigan's vacation wonderland. 
yet as modern as tomorrow. Cheerful room: 

le rates. Write for illustrated 


INDIAN RIVER, MICHIGAN 


~ 


% 


Famous for three genera- 
baths— 
iterature today. 





/ 
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ness establishments. High educa- 
tional standards demand high health 
standards, hence the doctors thrive 
in protecting the health of the com- 
munity. As business is better there 
is greater need for accountants and 
lawyers to keep an ever growing 
business progressive and successful. 


Real estate values go up when peo- 
ple of success and discrimination de- 
sire the better things of life. The 
plumber, the furniture store, the 
electrician, the automobile dealer, the 
garage man, the architect, the con- 
tractor—all share in the better busi- 
ness opportunity created by raising the 
educationai level. 

Salesmen reach new highs in sales. 
The hotels have more guests, the the- 
atres have more patrons, the cham- 
ber of commerce thrives. It is en- 
couraged to bring new .industries 
into this town of high living, and 
high health and educational stand- 
ards. The service clubs such as Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, Lyons, Gyro, etc., 
grow and thrive. 

In the surrounding country are 
the farmers, whose fortunes grow 
as the community progresses. The 
farmer sells more and better prod- 
ucts at higher prices because success- 
ful people eat well. He saves money 
in planting, harvesting, dairying, etc. 
He receives help from agricultural 
colleges and the local school’s agri- 
cultural department. Scientific edu- 
cation has found many new uses for 
farm products and has produced 
farm labor-saving machinery. Ex- 
perimental laboratories inform him 
of better methods and productivity. 


Education Must Be Sold 


Where do the teachers enter the 
picture of the thriving town? The 
salary scale of teachers is highest in 
the more progressive communities. 
Why ? Because the citizens have seen 
the values of education to them- 
selves. They are willing to invest 
money when they see a handsome 
return on their investment. The 
happy ending is in sight when the 
values of education to a community 
and to every individual in that com- 
munity have been demonstrated and 
sold, yes, sold. There will be a com- 
munity eager to improve its stand- 
ards through better education, and 
that means better salaries to attract 
the very best teachers and to dignify 
the profession by making it the lead- 
ing profession in the world, paid 
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in proportion to its worth. Wise citi- 
zens will insist upon these four es- 
sentials of education: 

1. A well equipped and attractive plant, 
including the school building, school 
grounds, playgrounds, cultural equipment, 
vocational equipment, etc. 

2. An inspired, efficient and really pro- 
fessional teaching, administrative, and 
maintenance staff—well paid. 

3. The most modern and progressive 
teaching “tools” 

If teachers are to do the good work of 
which they are capable, they must have 
the “tools” with which to work. Just as 
the best gardener in the world could not 
do his best without a hoe and rake, so the 
best teacher cannot do her best work 
minus the tools of education. 

4. An abundance of “learning tools” for 
the pupils to work and experiment with. 

No one ever knows anything well until 
he has actually experienced it—used his 
knowledge. 


Community Benefits 

A good educational system in a 
community will build physical fit- 
ness. Good health increases happi- 
ness, makes the individual more ef- 
ficient and promotes social well being. 
Education makes Democracy work. 
Democracy exalts the individual as 
a part of the great human brother- 
hood. In a democracy, responsibili- 
ties go with rights. Schools are the 
training grounds of democratic citi- 
zenship. 

Education enriches family life. 
Family life made America great. It 
takes good living, kind words, help- 
ful deeds, sympathetic understand- 
ing, faith, love to enrich family life. 
The school is the expansion of the 
home, a group of families working 
together to provide better opportuni- 
ties for their children. Enrich school 
life and you enrich family life. 

Education prevents juvenile delin- 
quency. Youth is active. It must be 
doing something. Unguided and un- 
trained it seeks excitement and so 
doing it gets into trouble. Direct the 
energies of youth along constructive 
lines, and not only will delinquency be 
lessened, but much good activity will 
develop character. 

An expanded educational system 
such as we have pictured, with its 
attendant social, economic, and cul- 
tural benefits affecting everyone, is 
the biggest thing in life—to the indi- 
vidual, to the community, to the 
state, to the nation and to the world 
—and yet, it is dependent upon such 
a little thing—just a couple of tenths 
of a cent in some cases. Little things 
bring big results. 

Education is paying dividends no 
matter in which direction you look. 
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EDUCATING THE TEACHER 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 268) 
musculature, in short, the anatomy 
and physiology of the human body. 
This knowledge is indeed a basic part 
of the special teacher’s preparation. 
It reinforces her work in health edu- 
cation and it enables her to co-oper- 
ate intelligently with the physician, 
the nurse, and other specialists in 

child care. 

The importance of music, rhyth- 
mic games and exercise, physical ed- 
ucation, and handwork in all its prac- 


tical and artistic forms must not be 
overlooked by the teacher of excep- 
tional children. Obviously such ac- 
tivities must be selected and used 
with much care, else they will defeat 
their purpose. 

The teacher of partially-sighted 
children, for example, has a real 
problem in planning activities suit- 
able for eye-rest periods. Games and 
plays, if properly chosen, can con- 
tribute greatly to the rehabilitation of 
some crippled children. The teacher 
of atypical children uses music and 
all the other arts in her work but 





THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 





HAVE YOUR 
Sound Projector 
Repaired 


THIS SUMMER 


FLETCHER VISUAL 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


218 West Main Urbana, Ill. 
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“Rockies 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
1944 SUMMER SESSION 
Eight Weeks 
July 1to August 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Art, 
Biology, Business, Chemistry Classical and Mod- 
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ern Languages, Education, English, Geology 
and Geography, History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Law, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, 
Social Sciences, and Physical Education. 
Emphasis on education for and in the post- 
war period. 


Special features include Plays and Movies, 
Organ Recitals, Concerts, and Lectures deal- 
ing with current problems. 

The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use 
of an automobile. 


° Py 
UNIVERSITY 
h 


COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Summer School Office (Dept. O.) 
Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 


——————E 
St. and No. : < 
City endl Sento 








uses them in her own well-considered 
way. Her preparation in these fields 
should be thorough and specialized. 


Home Visitation, S pecial Teacher’s 
Responsibility 

The responsibility of the special 
teacher is by no means limited to her 
classroom. Her visitation of homes 
and the influence she exerts on the 
child’s out-of-school environment 
through her contacts with the parents 
afford a tremendously valuable op- 
portunity for service. Only large 
cities can provide a visiting teacher 
who is part teacher and part social 
worker. In other communities it 
is the special teacher who performs 
this function. 

The success of her in-school guid- 
ance and teaching depends on the ex- 
tent to which they reach beyond the 
schoolroom into the child’s social en- 
vironment. *The special teacher must 
be a part of that environment. She 
must be able to interpret the commu- 
nity to herself, to understand how it 
affects the child and his home. 

A special teacher cannot be fully 
effective in her work with an excep- 
tional child unless she parallels her 
guidance with an intelligent program 
of home visitation, and unless she 
co-ordinates her work with the ef- 
forts of other co-operating social 
agencies. A specialized kind of so- 
ciology is needed in the preparation 
of teachers in special education. 
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Summary 

Briefly, the program of special- 
teacher education at Normal will 
provide a background of general in- 
formation and culture together with 
the basic preparation needed by all 
teachers. It will stress specialized 
work in psychology of exceptional 
children, anatomy, mental hygiene of 
the child, diagnosis and remediation 
of reading difficulties, music and the 
other arts, and sociology. It will offer 
training in methods with atypical 
children together with supervised 
student teaching or clinical work in 
each curriculum. 

Illinois State Normal University 
welcomes the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility delegated to it by the 
State Teachers College Board. 


CONSUMER CO-OPERATION 
COMES OF AGE 


(Continued from page 266) 


unemployment, poverty, and depres- 
sion in the economic chart line are 
leveled out. In the community of 
Cambridge, Minnesota, the people 
have from $20,000 to $25,000 more 
in purchasing power each year 
through co-operative effort. Not one 
cent of this would be available had 
their purchases been made through 
other than co-operatives. Yet the 
prices paid were the same. 





A Method of Democracy 


Of all these contributions, many 
believe that the most important and 
timely is in the field of economic 
democracy. Here in co-operatives is 
a practical method by which this 
goal can be achieved. Of its urgency, 





The Western Teachers’ Exchange 


Member National A icti 


of Teach 9 





placement service. 
Commonwealth Bldg. 


Our methods are ethical, professional, and effective; proven by twenty-nine years 
of successful experience. Write today for information concerning our superior 


Denver, Colorado 








troit? or Cleveland? or Milwaukee? or 
Grand Rapids? or Rockford? or Peoria? 


or Saginaw? or . Por 





Wont to teach neor Chicago? or De- + HIGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
* 


2. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 











Western Reference and Bond Association 


42nd Yeor. A Teacher Plocement Bureau 


402 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


We place teachers from Kindergarten to 
University throughout the United States. 
Advance now while opportunity offers. 
Free registration. 
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Vice-President Henry A. Wallace 
has said: 

Today we need a great many more per- 
sons who will become as deeply motivated 
by the idea of a co-operative economic 
society as the young men of 1776 and 
1787 were motivated by the idea of a 
democratic political society, The one is 
the living stream of thought for the 
Twentieth Century as the other was for 
the Eighteenth. 

The world is in dire need of a way 
by which and through which every 
person can participate and have a 
determining voice not only in politi- 
cal but in economi¢ affairs. Is not 
this basically the very motivating 
force of the present world struggle? 
Increasingly it is being realized that 
if political democracy is to survive 
it must be accompanied by economic 
democracy. One cannot live without 
the other. 

Co-operatives have often been 
referred to as grass-roots democracy. 
They begin where people are. If 
there is not a co-operative in your 
neighborhood, you and your neigh- 
bors can join together and _ start 
one. You can acquire “ownership” 
and an “economic voice,” without 
which democracy is meaningless. 

Co-ops are preceded by and ac- 
companied by education. The growth 
of consumer co-operation is in effect 
a giant adult education movement 
with every member becoming more 
aware of economic and social prob- 
lems as he grows with his co-op- 
erative. Regional co-operative groups 
maintain education departments 
which reach out to stimulate the 
membership and encourage the kind 
of participation that makes democ- 
racy significant. 

In Ohio there are more than 16,- 
000 co-operators voluntarily organ- 
ized into Advisory Councils. These 
groups of ten to twelve neighbor 
families meet monthly for study, dis- 
cussion, and a social good time. They 
deal with all manner of problems 
arising in their communities and they 
have a direct influence in determin- 
ing the course of their fifteen million 
dollar a year Ohio Farm Bureau 
Co-operative Wholesale. 

The Midland Co-operative Whole- 
sale that serves 125,000 farm and 
urban families in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin is divided into eleven dis- 
tricts. Delegates from the co-opera- 
tives in each district meet four times 
a year to exercise their rights of 
ownership and control in the two- 
state organization. Each district 
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elects one person to the board of 
directors that looks after this eight 
million dollar institution. 

Last year when the board and 
management were pondering the 
question of buying a petroleum re- 
finery, the educational department 
organized the membership into 1500 
listening and discussion groups. The 
manager of the wholesale took to 
the air via a two-state hookup and 
talked to these groups on five occa- 
sions. Not to anyone’s knowledge 
have people had a more direct part 
in deciding a step of such far reach- 
ing Significance for their own eco- 
nomic future. 


Co-operation in the Curriculum 


The schools are increasingly rec- 
ognizing the significance of this 
movement in educating for a com- 
plete democracy. A state law requires 
its teaching in Wisconsin. Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Oregon and North Da- 
kota departments of education have 
courses of study available. Dr. Em- 
ory S. Bogardus, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology at the. University 
of Southern California, has taught 
classes on co-operation for nearly 
a decade. 

School projects are being used to 
implement the teaching. There have 
been a co-operative store, insurance 
service, and credit union run by the 
students of the Skokie School, Win- 
netka, Illinois, for many years. A 
full-time community store is oper- 
ated -by the children of the Pine 
Mountain School, Harlan County, 
Kentucky. Notre Dame High School, 
Chicago, has a co-operative with sev- 
eral hundred members. 


A Great Alternative 


In the coming years, each person 
will make his own judgment as to 
the place of co-operatives. Few, if 
any, of its leaders declare it to be 
a cure-all or the one-and-only remedy. 
Rather they advance it as another 
great way of organizing economic 
life, to make its contribution in a 
mixed economy along with public 
and private ownership. 

To those who would argue that all 
business must eventually come under 
the co-operative banner, the answer 
is in the statement of a great Scandi- 
navian co-operative leader: “Let us 
not waste our time in argument 
whether there is rye or wheat on the 
other bank, but let us devote our 
energies to crossing the river.” 
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TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
(Continued from page 268) 


Students may take the work for 
credit for advanced standing at Pur- 
due or without credit and can secure 
certificates and various titles, the 
highest of which is “technical aide.” 
The work may be part time or full 
time. High-school classrooms, shops, 
and laboratories are used in these cen- 
ters. Men and women both may at- 
tend. The teaching is done by staff 
members from Purdue University. 
Both high-school graduates and per- 
sons who have not finished high school 
are served. 

There are features of this plan 
which might be included in the broad- 
er and somewhat different plan being 
discussed. 


What Should be Taught 


For the most part the students in 
such an institute would determine the 
courses to be taught on bases of in- 
terests and needs. While some will 
be interested in the, work needed for 
completing elementary.and high-school 
courses, the greatest demand may be 
for job training. Such training may 
emphasize basic knowledge of sciences 
applied in industry as do the Purdue 
University technical institutes, and 
skills that are basic to a variety of 
specific job skills. 

As it was pointed out by one speak- 
er at the New York meeting of the 
A.A.S.A. in February, the work of 


such a school should include much 


of a general-education nature. This 
speaker quoted the well-known figures 
showing the high percent of all needed 
skills that can be learned on the job. 

Is it not likely that there would be 
a demand for vitalized courses on in- 
ternational relations and economics? 
These topics have become so impor- 
tant a part of modern life that no 
training, even of a technical nature, 
should leave the trainee without some 
good opportunities to become increas- 
ingly familiar with issues involved in 
world affairs. Certainly these insti- 
tutes would be missing their marks if 
it were not possible for the students 
to receive the training that would 
make them well informed citizens. 

Many of the students will be in- 
fluenced by the feeling that they have 
lost much time. They will be impa- 
tient with methods that are not direct 
and with materials that are abstract 
and that do not come to the point 
quickly. The G. I. education many 
have received will make them impa- 
tient with anything but extraordinar- 
ily effective methods. 

Where students take only part- 
time work, it is always possible with 
the aid of flexible assignments and 
good bibliographies for teachers to 
use what might be called a unit-intro- 
ductory technique. With this tech- 
nique materials in large blocks are 
presented to the students, giving them 
the opportunity of going on as far as 
they care to in the time available to 
them between class sessions. 
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4 National Education Association, eighty- 
second annual meeting, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, July 4-7, 1944. State 
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The suggestion has been made that 
where the offerings are by necessity 
quite limited, correspondence courses 
could be used advantageously. With 
teacher coaching and with a regular 
schedule students would make much 
better strides in correspondence than 
they would by themselves. 

The success of a technical institute 
would be much enhanced if the kind 
of testing and guidance service that 
should be available in high school, 
but seldom is, could be had. In the 
state of New York, it was reported 
at the A.A.S.A. meeting, the schools 
are being organized to aid, particu- 
larly through their counselors, in an 
adjustment program for veterans. 

If this service could also be tied up 
with the technical institute and could 
be available to former students as 
well as those presently enrolled, the 
schools to that extent would approach 
the desirable status of being com- 
munity schools whose services do not 
terminate when the student receives 
his diploma or quits. 


Plant and Staff 


Reasonable economy dictates that 
regular school quarters be used as 
they are for the Indiana technical in- 
stitutes. When maximum utilization 
of existing plant facilities is reached, 
additional space will be voted by tax- 
payers if the institute lives up to its 
potentialities for service. Both the 
regular day schools and the institute 
could profit from carefully planned 
additional space and equipment. 

Likewise, it would appear advan- 
tageous that staff members work both 


in high school and in the new organi- 
zation. Of course, care should be 
taken to choose for work in the in- 
stitutes only those well adapted to 
working with adults. As staff mem- 
bers are added, specialized services at 
both levels can be increasingly avail- 
able if to some extent the same teach- 
ers work in both types of schools. The 
technical institute could thus strength- 
en the regular day school. 


Financial Support 

The first responsibility of a com- 
munity is to educate the young people 
of school age adequately. After that, 
thought can justifiably be given to the 
training and retraining of adults. 
However, this does not mean that the 
community can escape the responsibil- 
ity of doing both. 

Funds for the additional cost of the 
institute may be had from local taxes. 
If the organization approximates the 
status of a junior college closely 
enough, the newly provided tax rate 
for junior colleges could be used. 

Federal aid for schools offering an 
adequate program of training or re- 
training returned veterans is regarded 
as a possibility. If a portion of the 
work of an institute could be handled 
as Purdue University cares for its 
off-campus technical institutes, the 
salaries of staff members from the 
university would be provided in part 
through Federal subsidy to agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges. 

Other means of securing funds or 
their equivalent might include (1) 
the charging of tuition, (2) the solici- 
tation of gifts from interested persons, 
(3) the use of talented, voluntary 
teaching service, and (4) a combina- 
tion of the above methods. 

The reader will of course recognize 
that questions arise regarding the 
validity of legislation which proposes 
programs in our common schools (a) 
for persons above the age of “chil- 
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dren” or (b) for any idea of support 
through personal payment of tuition. 


Area Possibilities 
It is not too much to expect that 
a number of communities would unite 
for this portion of the educational 
program in order that the richest pos- 
sible offerings might be given. 


Conclusion 


It would seem that there is an un- 
usual opportunity for service through 
the technical institute. Such an agency 
could be of real worth to returning 
veterans and to persons changing from 
war work to other work. In addition 
to these emergency services, its func- 
tion of aiding the great number of 
high-school graduates who are not 
equipped to go on to institutions of 
higher learning but who need definite, 
practical work of a terminal nature, 
and to others who wish to take work 
of an upgrading nature in order to 
become as efficient workers as pos- 
sible, would give it permanent place 
in our educational system. 
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